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HEALTH AND HOLINESS 

K make uo apology for appropriating to the present issue 
Buackrriars the celebrated title of Francis Thompson's 

slim but important volume. Nearly half a century has passed 
since that work appeared and since that date the need for the 
introduction of holiness into matters of health has grown. Men have 
become increasingly ‘health-conscious’ as they have adopted a more 
materialistic attitude. In proportion as they have lost faith in 
spiritual realities, particularly in the reality of the soul and its 
immortality, they have laid greater stress on happiness through 
physical well being. The worst evil and misery is not sin, which 
the modern man does not know, but cancer and other bodily indis- 
positions, which cause physical pain. The problem of evil is for 
most people the problem of the pains that doctors and nurses are 
organised to relieve. It is this lack of true perspective that has led 
to the disproportion shown in so much of the health legislation both 
in England and America. It accounts also for the fact that so many 
doctors who devote their lives to the service of sick humanity in 
#® way which is reminiscent of the holiness of the saints never- 
theless do not believe in the soul and regard the human frame as 
ny more than an intricate mechanism of nerves and tissues, 
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Such an idea of a human being is so evidently inadequate that 
men have sought a wider view in that realm which is neither mere 
physical mechanics nor truly spiritual action of mind and _ will, 
namely in the realm of the psyche and the unconscious. But even 
so, among the ever increasing army of psychologists, psychiatrists 
and the like the number of believers in a truly spiritual life of 
the soul is very small. The whole attitude of ‘medicine’ today 
towards the things of the spirit is neatly summed up in a recent 
remark of a hospital patient after being visited by the very jovial 
chaplain: “He is a very good parson; there is nothing religious 
about him; one doesn’t want that, especially in hospital’. 


There is a manifest need for getting things into proportion, and 
the present issue of BLackrriars is designed to contribute towards 
a reorientation of health towards holiness. For that is the point 
from which to obtain true perspective. Man the composite has 
been made one being by God, and that being only achieves its 
perfect fulfilment and unity in so far as it attains to God himself. 
By continuing to make man God preserves the essential unity ‘of 
body and soul, and by making him for the purpose of enjoying the 
union of the Godhead in heaven God holds all the powers of man 
together, training them on one point. But with so many different 
parts in this human composite whole it is easy for them to disinteg- 
rate, each part claiming some sort of autonomy. Thus the first 
sickness must be the sickness of sin which introduces disharmony 
in the human make-up so that the body and its passions can claim 
independence. If man’s soul could dominate his being as it was 
originally made to do, disease could hardly enter in—witness the 
transfiguration of Christ on the Mount where human flesh is 
entirely possessed by the glory of the soul. The completely holy 
man will also be the whole man. Indeed many of the saints have 
displayed a remarkable power over physical disease both in being 
preserved themselves from terrible contagions and similar evils, 
and in bringing health to many who had lost it. Our Lord is the 
greatest example of the latter effect of holiness, for as a rule he 
brings a true wholeness to the sick and the maimed. ‘Thy faith 
has made thee whole’ applies not merely to the removal of the 
physical deficiency of disease, but to the wholeness which grace 
brings to the soul. The sick man carries his bed and is cured of 
his sins; the hungry crowd is miraculously fed in order also to 
prepare them for the spiritual nourishment with which he, the 
bread from heaven, is to supply them. Unless we accept the prin- 
ciple that health of the body flows primarily from the soul bs 
which a man lives, all the treatment and medicine given to the 
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HEALTH AND HOLINESS 107 
sick and ailing is at best only a partial, symptom-healing attempt 
to restore health. 


Certainly the physician and his medicine, or the surgeon and his 
knife, do achieve lastingly good results in the human frame without 
bothering about the man’s soul. And the weakness of such systems 
as that of Christian Science lies in the fact that it ignores the 
normal part played by nature and natural resources in the life of 
man. We do not suggest that ‘faith-healing’ is the proper substitute 
for medicine, though there is considerably more in ‘faith healing’ 
und the healing touch of those who practise it that many are 
willing to admit. The right proportions must be preserved—man 
is composed of these different parts, and each part demands its 
specialist in order to keep the balance of proportion. The Doctor, 
the Surgeon, the Psychologist and the Priest each has his own 
field in which to exercise his healing skill. But unless a hierarchy 
of subordinate professions is preserved the patient instead of being 
made whole by these healers is pulled to pieces as by a group of 
fighting vultures. The priest must occupy the headship as minister- 
ing to the soul from which life both natural and supernatural 
derives to the whole being But the priest must recognise the limits 
of his sphere to operate. He must beware of becoming a ‘know-all’ 
ready to advise on medical and psychological problems as well. 
similarly the doctor and the psychologist must respect the, spheres 
of the others. Everyone knows of the lamentable results of the 
priest. playing the psychologist or the doctor advising on religion. 
Psychologists have been known to advise some to leave the Church 
and others to enter it according to the ‘needs’ of the particular 
temperaments of their patients. Such travesties are happily rare, 
but there is very little cooperation among all these healers, and 
practically no recognition of the primacy of the spirit throughout 
every health treatment. 


What is asked therefore is that each type of ‘healer’ should ve 
recognised as having responsibility in his own sphere—this is the 
creat danger of the new health scheme which undermines responsi- 
bility among physicians with the fatal results that many are already 
experiencing. Not only should each be a specialist—the priest being 
learned in theology and pastoral practice, the psychiatrist having 
learnt the exact limitations of his art, the physician being a recog- 
nised M.O.—but each should be able to make expert decisions to 
be carried out by the patient without the interference of the ‘less 
wise’ such as is apparent in State control. The priest must be 
responsible for the holiness of the patient, ‘the psychologist for his 
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psychological integration, the surgeon and the doctor for the whole- 
ness of his body. If each is allowed to exercise his functions with 
free responsibility within the defined limits of his competence, then 
the sick man can receive the particular skill that his condition 
requires. There is of course a danger from the expert, as one of 
the contributors to this issue of BLackrriars points out, so that 
care must be taken that each of these specialists works in conjunc- 
tion with the others. In other words if he is truly responsible he 
will recognise that he cannot always tackle every aspect of the 
disease he is treating and that he must call in the others where 
needed. Doctors increasingly refer their patients to psychologists 
and of course to surgeons; but there the cooperation ceases. Psy- 
chologists themselves are often similar to Christian Scientists and 
are not anxious to refer to any other type of specialist. 

With the immense advance of scientific knowledge in the realms 
of medicine and psychiatry it should be possible to achieve a very 
great wholeness among modern men; but this will never be achieved 
until the supreme importance of holiness is more widely recognised. 
As no health scheme ever considers that point of view, and as there 
remains this great gulf between the idea of health and the idea of 
holiness in the minds of the majority of those engaged in medicine, 
is is unlikely that the increased knowledge of the limitations of 
their science which comes with the vastly increased knowledge of 
the science itself, will lead to anything more than the greater 
prestige of the psychologist which we are already witnessing. in 
other words a degree of cooperation exists between those who are 
specifically engaged in the pursuit of physical health but omits those 
who are concerned with spiritual welfare. Moreover State control 
in this matter of physical health by increasing irresponsibility tends 
to nullify the good results of the cooperation that does exist. In 
short what is needed is full responsibility joined with a willing and 
humble cooperation between those we have listed, a cooperation 
which is based on a hierarchic order with the spiritual and super- 
natural at the head. 


An example of the evil tendencies we have been describing as 
well as of a remedy may be seen in the treatment of the sick in 
religious orders. In earlier times the sick, the aged and the dying 
were always treated as an integral part of the community. A special 
section of the conventual buildings was set aside for them and 4 
staff of brethren or sisters was detailed for their care. It was the 
loving duty of the whole community to care for their own sick, and 
the presence of Christ the healer of soul and body ruled over thai 
part of the house in a very striking manner. Not only was it a 
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great honour to be able to care for their own sick; the suffering 
prayers of the sick under their own roof brought many a blessing 
on the community while the unselfish acts of charity called forth 
by these physically incapacitated was a constant source of fervour 
and self-forgetful devotion. But as the pace of modern life has 
increased, in a great many religious communities there has been 
less time to devote to the ailing members. By force of those circum- 
stances it has become necessary in many cases to send sick mem- 
bers of a community to nursing homes and hospitals to be looked 
after by expert nurses and doctors. This course sounds practical 
and helpful both to patient and community but in fact it may lead 
to a shelving of responsibility on the part of the brethren who 
should care for their own within their spiritual home. It may also 
lead to a greater insistence on physical health and to a dimming 
of the sense of the primacy of spiritual welfare; the patient often 
finds himself in the care of those who have no sense of the spiritual, 
who refuse to tell him when he has a cancer or when he is to die, 
who would prefer to see him die unconscious under the influence 
of drugs and would regard the presence of praying and chanting 
lrethren round the deathbed as sheer superstitious nonsense. If 
every religious community could find a place for its sick members 
under its own roof and saw to it that some members were trained 
in the sane and efficient modern methods of nursing etc., then at 
least one example would exist of the true relation between holiness 
and health. Men who are specially dedicated to holiness must give 
their responsible attention to health, if they are to expect those 
entirely concerned with health to understand the claims of holiness. 
THE Eprror. 
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Mind you, I don’t mean to say that men and women in the world 
around us are wallowing in mortal sin: they haven't got the con- 
stitution for it.—Mr Frank Sheed, addressing the Bosco Conference, 
Edinburgh, 1947. 


the Unknown) both chose to write a book about Man. The 

Catholic wrote didactically, emphasising the known truths 
about man and his divine origin and destiny. The scientist came 
very near in many ways to the Catholic position. Both entered a 
protest against the materialistic trends that would move man from 
his central and unique place in the universe and regard him simply 
as another species and subordinate his individuality to the laws 
that govern masses. These two authors, however. differed, as far 
us my present subject is concerned, in that the Catholic tended to 
look backwards while the scientist took cognisance of something 
that the other decided to ignore. the possibility that man is still 
undergoing evolutionary change. 

Fundamentally, it goes without saying, man does not change. 
If the concept man differs from the man whom the psalmist sang of 
and Christ provided for and St Thomas considered in his cosmic 
and eternal setting then not only philosophy but also theology are 
challenged. Terms, above all the major term in all our syllogisms 
about man, have changed their meaning and we are wandering in 
the jungles of incertitude again. 

Man does not change. The ery of David for God rings true today. 
Nothing has been added to or taken away from the mystery that 
surrounds him and pervades him, down to the smallest cell of his 
hody. Quis intelligit delicta? Ovid and St Paul have expressed for 
all time the mystery of flesh and spirit and their apparent antagon- 
ism. For all practical purposes the sacraments, and not an ethical 
or psychological code, still less an evolutionary speculation, give 
the answer. 

And yet, in smaller matters, in the accidents that qualify his 
nature, man has suffered a change. Long ago a writer in The 
Atlantic Monthly submitted in a very objective essay the thesis 
that our minor virtues are changing. The old picture of the deadly 
sins remains true enough as a diagram but when coloured up is 
altogether too lurid to depict the life of a Cockney clerk of 1950. 
Wars and the aftermath of wars bring to the surface of society 
some of the old turbulence of passions, but the majority of quite 
irreligious readers of newspapers think of them, if they think at all. 


Mi: SHEED (Man the Forgotten) and Mr Alexis Carrel (Man 
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as strange survivals from a barbaric past. The key-note of the 
lives of most of us is a kind of half-willing decency. 

Francis Thompson, in an essay from which the title of this sym- 
posium is borrowed, Health and Holiness, was one of the first to 
express this idea in Catholic terms. The skiagraphic and prophetic 
eye of the poet saw what is now, I must suppose, a commonplace 
in the experience of every priest who hears confessions. 

Put into my worse prose, his thesis is that man of the great 
ages of the Faith was more robust and vigorous in mind and body. 
less reflecting and less sensitive to pain in himself and others than 
are his descendants today. ‘Hamlet’, he says, ‘has increased and 
multiplied and his seed fills the land.’ Our constitutions (as Mr 
Sheed would put it) have become enfeebled. It is a difficult task 
for some ‘even to front existence’. 

From this he goes on very guardedly and with an apology that 
1 have made my own at the end of this article, to suggest that in 
the sacrament of penance and in asceticism the practice of those 
times was adapted to more lusty men, that these should be modi- 
fied, as he says they are by wise confessors, to suit the effete 
generations of our time. He takes us back to St Paul: ‘Unhappy 
man that | am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ 
(Incidentally, St Paul was no weakling in the physical sense; his 
wanderings, adventurings and beatings-up show us that, as Kipling 
said, he could outmarch a camel.) This is a cry from the spirit, but 
‘Its intimacy was removed and deadened by the circumvallations 
of theological truisms’. Rather optimistically (as I think) Francis 
Thompson suggests that compared with a ruder and hardier rac2 
we are become more spiritual, but he records with borrowed humour 
the warning of a bishop not to put off the old man merely in order 
that we might put on the old woman. Startlingly, he quotes Luther: 
pecca fortiter, but with reservations. 

Then follows a constructive passage that is of value to modern 
physicians whether of body, mind or soul. ‘The modern body 
hinders perfection after the way of the weakling: it scandalises 
by its feebleness and sloth [one recalls Mr Evelyn Waugh in a 
recent review taking soberly to himself, as most of us might, the 
warning of a priest-writer against this insidious deadly sin]; :t 
exceeds by luxury and the softer forms of vice, not by hot insur- 
gence; it abounds in vanity, and frivolity and all the petty sins 
of the weakling which vitiate the spirit; it pushes to pessimism, 
which is the wail of the weakling turning back from the press, 
to agnosticism which is sometimes a form of mental sloth, &c.’ 

This clinical picture of modern man reminds one by contrast 
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of what Saintsbury said about medieval man: that he had all the 
virtues except moderation and all the vices except triviality. Saints. 
bury, by the way, has an interesting note somewhere on accidia, 
A deadly sin in those days, and still so by definition, it must baffle 
many a confessor today to draw the line between that and what we 
doctors are half-content to call ‘nervous debility’. 

Of course all this is to write as an amateur moral theologian, 
superfluous piece of naughtiness even in Francis Thomson, if he 
had not excused himself so charmingly. Let me stick to the medicai 
side, and aid and abet him a little more. 

One must agree with the poet about the superior robustness 
(and robustiousness) of our ancestors. ‘He was a being of another 
creation. He ate and feared not [our dyspeptic millionaires]; he 
drank, and in all Shakespeare there is no allusion to delirium 
tremens [the symptoms of the modern toper are mostly due to 
deprivation, notably of Vitamin BI]; his schoolmaster flogged him 
large-heartedly and he was almost more tickled by the joke than 
by the cane [consider here the modern substitution of the solemn 
lecture for a spanking; probably most healthy boys still prefer the 
latter]; he wore a rapier by his side and stabbed or was stabbed 
by his fellow-man in pure good fellowship and sociable high spirits 
{to us in these Other Islands the horse-play at an Irish fair seems 
to belong to a lower, a more primitive culture]. For him the whole 
apparatus of virtue was constructed, a robust system fitted to a 
robust time.’ 

‘The medieval man fought amidst the torrid lands of the Fast 
jerkined and breeched with iron which it makes us ache to look 
upon; our men in khaki fall out by hundreds during peace man- 
oeuvres on an English down.’ This was written before the days of 
systematic health surveys: a little later the recruiting boards of 
1915 found a C3 population. ‘They (of the Middle Ages) went about 
in the most frightful forms of hair-shirt which grew stiffened with 
their blood [and no word of streptococci] and yet were unrestingly 
energetic. For us it would mean valetudinarian impotence [good 
word! ] which, without heroic macerations, is but too apt to over- 
take us. . . . These were the days of vertu—when the ideal of men 
was vital force, to do everything with their whole strength.’ 

The parentheses are, of course, mine. 

On sensitiveness, I have quoted him already. I knew an old man, 
born in 1850, who as a young farm servant walked from Braemar 
to Aberdeen, sixty miles, to see one of the last of the public hang- 
ings. He snatched a few hours’ sleep before joining the crowd. 
When the felon was led to the scaffold he pulled his cap down 
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over his eyes, fought his way out of sight and sound, and walked 
back to Braemar. He was a modern without knowing it. Our crimi- 
nal code, that barely deters the egregious variants from ordinary 
deceney—white slavers and razor-slashers—is now too strong meat 
for « modern mixed jury to stomach, A distinguished lawyer tells 
me the present changes have been forced on our legislature by the 
increasing difficulty of getting a jury to convict where the death 
penalty is involved. 

In matters de sexto et none let me quote our poet again. ‘Realise 
the riotous animality of primitive man. Witness the amazing pro- 
enitive catalogue of Jewish king after Jewish king, the lengthening 
bede-roll of their wives: then reflect that these men still thirsted 

. . after illicit waters. . . . Remember, from a hundred evidences, 
that all the passions of these men were on a like turbulent scale; 
and estimate the distance to the British paterfamilias, a law- 
abiding creature in every way who (according to the Shah’s epigram) 
prefers fifty years with one wife to a hundred years with fifty wives.’ 

As Caryll Houselander says: 

They want the Sunday sinell— 

Beef in a dead street— 

Six days to be bored 

And one to over-eat. 
It may be objected that both poets are writing of Little Mngland 
and that more virile races abroad can tell a different tale. Primitives, 
ves, and a few ‘backward’ peoples like the ‘healthy Hunzas’ and 
the Catholic Swiss from the Valley of Loetschental. But civilisation, 
as We must accept it at present, inevitably means dilution of vigour. 
| once sat at the same table with one of the present Sovereigns 
of an Bastern State, then heir-apparent. He was a Moslim and 
had one wife. ‘Is not one enough for most men, doctor?’ he asked 
with a laugh. On the whole we are moving towards a kind of 
monogamy. That this is likely to take, outside Catholicism, the 
form of successive polygamy is due to weakness of principle and of 
the will, not to say pristine turbulence of sex instinct. It is a fair 
summing-up of our generation that we are not, as some superficial 
observers would judge, over-sexed but rather under-sexed. The 
modern dance & deux would be impossible for primitive peoples, 
Africans for instance, without immediate consequences. What we 
are suffering from, as D. H. Lawrence pointed out, is ‘sex in the 
head’. 

| think it was another of Mr Middleton Murry’s brilliant con- 
tributors to The Adelphi of nearly thirty years ago who actually 
suggested that evolution was producing a new ‘mutant’ in sex, a 
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kind of indeterminate creature. Myself, | think the evidence points 
rather to retrogression and degeneracy. But it is undoubtedly true 
that voluntary celibacy of a sort, the sorts that Mr Graham Greene 
has something to say about, is very common now. In medical 
experience matrimonial troubles are caused by failure to fulfil the 
natural law as often as by refusal to accept the limitations of civil 
and divine law. Some moderns would have the criminal law altered 
to compromise with the ‘mutant’ or, as most of us would call him 
the pervert. Short of this, even Catholic psychologists regard many 
ot these cases as suffering rather than sinning. Minor forms of 
aberration from the normal (incidentally much more common in 
non-Catholic schools than in ours) are in my experience very merci- 
fully dealt with by the younger confessors though not always by 
the older. Scrupulousness is, among practising Catholics in this 
country, perhaps as common as any deliberate excess. I need not 
say that the former is a more potent wile of the devil than the 
latter, since it aims to render the sacrament of penance null and 


void. 
* * * * 


These changes in the physical and mental make-up of men and 
women should, I submit, be taken as proved on the evidence 
available. That they are part of any evolutionary or transmorphic 
change is a hypothesis that lacks scientific backing. Civilisations 
rise and fall; tides of vitality ebb and flow in accordance with bio- 
logical cycles we do not yet understand. The history of mankind 
includes the glacial and interglacial epochs and allows time for 
many global and local variations. The changes we are considering 
are comparatively recent and short-term, but remain as a fact. 

On more familiar ground it is tempting to look at some of the 
definite causes which operate in the making of twentieth-century 
man. This is territory already well-surveyed. Starting at the top, 
there is the decline of divine worship and with it of the higher 
moral sanctions. The pseudo-humanism of the Welfare State has 
been substituted for true religion. As Bergson noted, there has been 
the expansion by scientific achievement of man’s senses (the tele- 
scope, the microscope, the telephone, wireless, television, rapid loco- 
motion, the conquest of the air, and a greater range of foods and 
playthings even for simple people): there has been no corresponding 
expansion of man’s mind to apprehend properly these new sensory 
data. Intellectual benefits promised by printing, photography, the 
cine-camera, broadcasting, have not justified themselves. As a 
character in a modern play defined progress: ‘A hundred years ago 
only a few people could read: now everybody reads the Sunday 
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papers’. If it be true, as has been stated, that 90 per cent of town 
children go to the pictures once a week and 5U per cent go more 
than twice «a week, the change in many everyday psychological 
reactions must be immense, For one thing, to be entertained by 
sensational matter that does not require any effort of the mind in 
return, encourages escape into phantasy, and there are signs that 
this is becoming a common aberration. Another conclusion I draw 
is that a priest (or layman) who gives a long sermon or instruction 
to film-addicted young people is as one who beats the air. 

I have nothing to add to what is being written about the modern © 
State and its encroachment on forensic, parental and personal 
responsibility. Of Health Services, one result of these has been 
the disappearance of all domestic medicine in industrialised areas, 
and the growth of a valetudinarian attitude to health. This modern 
curse even threatened to infect the clergy and the religious houses. 
The old rule was to mortify the flesh: the new rule makes it almost 
a sacred duty to keep well. Long ago Brother Ass was often 
maltreated by his rider: now he shows signs of taking charge of 
him. 'o the many worries of many a priest and nun under obedience 
is added the worry of being bound to report to the superior any 
and all illnesses. A new field for scrupulosity, modern weapon of 
the devil, is thus presented. It is part of the strong nature to go 
‘all out’: minor variations from normal health, like temporary 
exhaustions and the pre-holiday feeling, are better taken in our 
stride. But the cult of the expert (another modern danger) is with 
us: ‘the doctor will know, ask him’. It is all very difficult for a 
veneration for whom the east wind (proverbially unhealthful, as 
Francis Thompson noted) ‘dips the soul in the gloom of earthquake 
und eclipse’. I speak as a sufferer. 

One reason for many of our troubles is that excessive urbanisation 
lias removed man too far from the natural springs of physical and 
mental well-being. Towns eat up the country. Their populations die 
out in the Biblical third or fourth generation, to be renewed from 
rural districts. Many sufferers from vague, intractable and recurrent 
illnesses discover this for themselves and take to a country life. 
Health-cure and naturopath homes are nearly always sited in the 
country. 

At the basis of many changes is the deterioration in our national 
nutrition. There are several reasons for this. Farmers are beginning 
to answer the Government drives for more production by complain- 
ing that their land is exhausted. Mining the soil without ensuring 
the return of fertility that mixed farming automatically makes, 
leads to erosion, dust-bowls and soil exhaustion. An exhausted soil 
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means a devitalised people: imports of food only put off the evil 
day. Much might be done by making better use of the land we have, 
and by more rational preparation for food of the crops we produce, 
notably wheat. It almost seems as if the old curse had come upon 
us: ‘And I shall break the staff of their bread, and they shall eat 
and not be satisfied’. Malnutrition in its sub-clinical forms is 
undoubtedly a factor to be reckoned up in assessing the capabilities 
for good or evil of Man the Modern. There was great wisdom behin: 
the old rule of the Orders that they should raise their own food 

‘and be self-supporting and as far as possible independent of outside 
labour. The health, and to some extent the holiness of many a large 
presbytery today are dependant on the baker. But some of the 
monastic orders are among our best cultivators. Many bake their 
own bread. Some grind their own flour. I know a small Carmel 
where they do both. However inapplicable these measures are to 
industrialised populations, the religious derive great benefit for them- 
selves and show a good example by thus side-stepping mass- 
production of food with its attendant evils. Hawkesyard bread with 
butter is half-way to a balanced diet, and a Stonyhurst Majestic 
potato, organically grown, is with milk a meal in itself. 

The subject leads naturally to a discussion of asceticism, which 
| hope I am too wise to attempt. Readers who have not already 
done so should read Francis Thompson's essay for themselves. But 
« doctor may say a word on fasting. Two boiled eggs, a heap of 
lettuce, two good slices of bread and butter, and perhaps a sweet 
biscuit to follow do not exceed the eight ounces that are allowed 
at the collation on fast-days, yet this is no more than many people's 
main meal today, if indeed they can get the eggs. Except that we 
eat more often, we are all doing a medieval fast most of the time. 
Further, many of us are living on the verge or special malnutrition, 
especially in the matter of Vitamin B, the happiness Vitamin as it 
has been called, on which item, according to Drummond and Wil- 
braham, gaol prisoners in the nineteenth century fared better than 
modern man. Under these circumstances each successive meal, poor 
though it may be, does nevertheless add its small quota of essential 
nourishment. Not emptiness but a form of starvation threatens us 
when we miss a meal. Lassitude, mental fatigue, failure to con- 
centrate, are among the early symptoms of most dietetic deticien- 
cies. To fast, then, is often to feel unfit and to be unfit for the next 
task, be it prayer or manual work. 

Post-war shortages, then, have intensified the process of devital- 
isation from Francis Thompson's day: ‘The pride of life is no more. 
To live is itself an ascetic exercise. We require spurs to being, not 
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a snaffle to rein back the ardour of being’. How much more is this 
true of modern 2,900-calorie man!1 
* * * * 

If in this patchwork way I have fairly depicted moden men and 
women, what of the young? What we of the middle ages of man’s 
span see as recent developments, they accept as permanencies. 
Abnormal and often hateful to us, modern conditions are to them 
the norm. As Mr Donald Nicholl said to me, the very idea of home 
has lost meaning for a great many. Stability and security, pace all 
the Beveridges, mean nothing to them. I hope—I am sure—the 
younger priests understand them: it is almost impossible for the 
older clergy, except in the most objective way. 

Perhaps M. Maritain is right and the world will never again see 
Christendom like a walled city (I quote from memory): what we 
must hope for is a sprinkling of saints, here and there. There is 
plenty of material for saint-making among the young and in the 
circumstances of their lives. I know of many virile lives being 
wasted (I speak as one less wise, perhaps) because they cannot get 
married because they cannot get a house. ‘We find our austerities 
ready made.’ 

In conclusion, if I may indicate the line T think Catholic Action 
should take for Man the Modern, and especially for the young 
people, it would be to emphasise technique. We are a technical 
generation. We understand processes, and courses, and technical 
progressions. The technique of sanctity has had many demonstra- 
tors: perhaps it is not sufficiently brought before young people. 
T know of a new devotion, a parish pilgrimage that has become an 
annual event. Its clerical founder said that the outward secret of 
its catching-on so well was the walk bare-footed. 

‘It is dangerous treading here; yet with reverence I adventure; 
since the mistake of personal speculation is after all merely a mis- 
take, and no one will impute to it authority.’ 

A. G. BapENocn. 


1 In this survey of modern man it is fair to credit to him the passing of excessive 
cigarette.smoking and spirit drinking, but this has ben partly offset by the fact 
that these indulgences are shared by the female sex more than they used to be, 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND CATHOLICS 


T is obviously impossible in a brief article to discuss the relation 
[eetscen the corpus of Catholic belief, tradition, and their pastoral 

applications on the one hand, and the enormous mass of half. 
digested material which is modern psychology, on the other. I have 
chosen to throw out a few hints as to the kind of problems which 
agitate the mind of anyone who is concerned with the subject. 
| am dealing with two terms of a discussion which to many Catho- 
lics appear to be irreconcilable. 

I hope that those who keep their Biackrriars back-numbers, 
or can get hold of them, will re-read a long and searching article 
by Father Victor White in the number for August 1945 entitled 
‘Psychotherapy and Ethics’, for these notes are prompted largely 
by that essay, and the long interval of time is a measure of its 
vivid effect upon my thought. I will doubtless appear to have over- 
stressed the difference between us, which is probably far more 
one of theory than of practice. I may thereby also give some wrong 
impressions by overstating the case for psychology; this is perhaps 
inevitable in any debate. 

I do however regard the reconciliation and synthesis of religion 
and psychology as of far greater importance than that between 
‘religion and science’ which agitated a previous generation. 

* * * * 


IS THE THERAPIST A MORALIST? 

One of the crucial aspects for a Catholic in the whole business of 
psychotherapy is its relation to morality and the ‘ethical’ role of 
the analyst. Does the therapeutic process operate at all levels of 
the psyche, and so interpenetrate this as to render it inevitable 
for the analyst to influence the patient in the ‘spiritual’ as well as 
the ‘emotional’ field? Is it part of his réle to bring the patient to 
achieve a synthesis which includes or should include, religion? 
Father Victor White dealt with this question in the article I have 
mentioned, answering the above question mainly in the affirmative. 
Personally I hold it inadvisable that the therapist should become 
involved in the rdle of spiritual adviser; it is not his job to suggest 
beliefs or values: ‘therein the patient must administer to himself’. 
He is dealing with the ‘natural’ man, and his job is to free the 
patient from the emotional barriers which are holding up the 
self-realisation of that personality. The patient may in the course 
of this process become aware of the need for a belief, a philosophy 
_ of life, but this he should get from his immediate environment, 
from the tradition and culture in which he lives. True, the therapist 
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must have his own philosophy, his own code and character, but 
these should influence the process only indirectly, unconsciously 
if you like; he must remain, explicitly, neutral and detached. To 
enlarge upon this we may take as our starting point a statement 
from the article in question: ‘it is with dubious propriety that 
psycho-therapy can hide behind medicine from the challenge of 
moral and spiritual factors when these are being increasingly recog- 
nised . . . in the aetiology of functional and even organic health 
and disease’. Now, I would say that it does not seek to hide behind 
medicine but to become integrated with it; then for the terms 
‘moral and spiritual’ I would substitute, or add, the words ‘instinc- 
tive and emotional’. The same might be put in reverse by stating 
that psycho-therapy must not hide behind religion and deny the 
reality of instinctive and emotional factors. In-so-far as religious 
and moral issues do mix in the course of analysis the therapist 
is obviously concerned with them, but as psychological factors, 
and not in the realm of absolute values. The therapist’s function 
is to step in where these instinctive and emotional forces are in 
such conflict that they are causing a state of disintegration or a 
serious loss of mental harmony and balance. These forces mainly 
operate in the field of personal relationships: in the family, in 
work and leisure; we are dealing with loves and hates, with jealousy 
and guilt, with inferiority and self-assertion. The patient is to be 
enabled to understand the present state as the repetition of a 
‘pattern’ which was laid down in the past, even in infancy, and 
has continued to influence in a baneful manner his present attitude 
and behaviour; keeping his Ego at an immature level. The thera- 
pist’s job is, as Father White says, not to make us good or bad, 
or indeed to ‘make’ us anything, but to help us to turn ourselves 
into satisfactory human beings, within the limits of our personality. 
In this process he must follow the patient and not lead him; he 
interprets, but is only right if he gains the patient’s assent; the 
realisation and insight must come from the patient’s own thoughts 
and feelings, and these eventually brought to the bar of his reason. 

In all this I am largely re-stating what Father White himself has 
said, and where we disagree is with regard to the dichotomy between 
‘moralist’ and ‘therapist’ which he, quite rightly in a certain sense, 
regards with concern. 

Dalbiez, supporting the rightness of this separation of rdles, puts 
it as strongly as this: ‘we see therefore that whereas morality 
aims at achieving man’s whole and supreme good by means of 
free-will, psycho-therapy aims at achieving a partial and relative 
human good—psychic or somatic health—by psychological deter- 
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minism’. This is perhaps going too far, hecause the realms of the 
absolute and the relative, of free-will and ‘conditioning’, of feeling 
and action, must interpenetrate. The analyst is a man for all that, 
and as we said at the beginning, his own character and belief must 
influence the patient even though unconsciously to both. You could 
not conceive a Communist treating a Catholic (although you might 
vice versa—with difficulty!). Apart from these extremes, however, 
it is quite wrong for the therapist to give advice on matters of 
conduct or to put across matters of belief or values. Indeed it is 
a safeguard that the code of the analyst should preclude him from 
so doing; a great deal of harm has been done in many cases by not 
observing the rule of benevolent neutrality. Mven a Catholic thera- 
pist treating a Catholic patient would or should say to his patient, 
when a question of faith or morals crops up: ‘go show yourself 
to the Priest’—or words to that effect. 
* * * 
Freup or Juna? 

Freud has been a consistent opponent and belittler of religious 
belief. His views may be sketched as follows: Culture has two 
main purposes: to protect men against nature, and to regulate the 
relation between human beings. Man must accept the need to 
work in co-operation, to make use of nature, and to work in com- 
munity. For the latter he must learn to regulate primitive ‘love’ 
which he says ‘opposes the interests of culture and . . . culture 
menaces love with grievous restrictions’. In other words, to promote 
culture, ‘instinctual renunciation’ is necessary, and coercion 
inevitable. 

Now, both in his attempts to defend himself against a ruthless 
and cruel nature, and to harmonise his individual predatory and 
aggressive individualism with Society, man humanises these forces 
and ‘invents’ deities. To these he looks as a child to his father— 
both with fear and a sense of protection. To these he looks also 
for a reward which shall reconcile him to the cruelty of his fate, 
and a sanction in the shape of moral law, for accepting the 
privations of culture. All that men seek for is happiness, and to 
ask what other purpose there is in life, is vain: ‘the idea of a 
purpose in life stands or falls with the idea of religion’. (We would 
actually agree with Freud in his statement about happiness which 
in fact is the purpose of religion also—when it includes the Supreme 
happiness which we call God.) 

But to Freud religion is a phase of obsessional neurosis in the 
race, wherein: ‘for the radiant intelligence of the child we substi- 
tute the feeble mentality of the adult’. This will be cured, he 
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thinks, in time, with the aid of Science and of Reason for: ‘The 
voice of the intellect is a soft one, but it does not rest until it has 
gained a hearing’. This is, I hope, a not unfair synopsis of Freudian 
ideas on Religion and Culture (how different from Mr Dawson, we 
might exclaim!). 

Now we turn to Jung, and we find that he has apparently come 
to be more and more a protagonist of the Catholic religion. He 
suggests that modern man may no longer be satisfied with the 
walls which sheltered him, yet without them he lets loose the 
legions of hell. ‘Abandoning the sanity and wisdom of the Church 
which canalised man’s energies . . . he turns to the collectivity of 
the State.’ Jung finds a religious need expressed in the minds of 
his patients, in their dreams and paintings, but he does not postulate 
a return to traditional religion. True he leaves the Catholic to his 
priests and his practices if these to him are still alive and meaning- 
ful, but the Way for Jung has taken a strange path: it leads him 
to alchemy, which appears to represent a Western form of Yoga. 
‘In alchemy there lies concealed a Western meditative Yoga, but 
it was kept a carefully guarded secret out of fear of heresy and its 
terrible consequences.’ 

It must be remembered that Jung has tended to deal more and 
more with patients past their middle years and of a rather selected 
type, and he has gone far beyond the confines of clinical psychology. 
He has detached himself more and more from the ‘simpler’ prob- 
lems of the individual: his petty desires, his conflicts with sex 
(so universal, so urgent and real), his self-esteem in job and career, 
his personal vanities and resentments. 

It would appear then that the therapist must make his choice 
between sex and science with Freud, or religion and alchemy with 
Jung. It will seem so, if we select for consideration, as we have 
done, only a part of the whole. The contrast between them can 
be made to seem extreme, and it makes one wonder what difference 
in temperament, culture and personal development can result in 
two great thinkers arriving at such opposite conclusions. If, how- 
ever, we leave aside what is most speculative in Freud: his views 
on anthropology, culture and religion, and refiect upon his concepts 
of unconscious motivation, repression and conflict, and upon his 
incomparable technique of analysis, we must admit that he is 
indeed the founder of medical psychology. 

Jung, particularly in his earlier work on psychological types and 
on the ‘collective unconscious’, serves as a counter-weight and 
complement to Freud. Both are needed, and indeed many others, 
to build up that psychological edifice which will never be complete, 
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Catholics should be humble enough to admit that Freud can help 
them to tear off the mask of hypocrisy—rationalistic or pharisaical 
—which can so easily cloud the vision. 

With Jung we may get lost in a ‘cloud of unknowing’ rather 
different from that of the old mystic; with Freud we can see the 
dung on our feet, but in the end he may be the safer guide to 
health and perhaps even to holiness! 

* * * * 
WHAT ABOUT CHILD PSYCHOLOGY? 

There is nothing more discouraging to a Catholic psychologist or 
social worker who is concerned, day in and day out, with the prob- 
lems of childhood, than misinformed judgments and exaggerations 
which are so often seen in reports of speeches, or in letters to the 
Catholic press. We hear about ‘soft psychology’, ‘the prattlings of 
psychology’, the awfulness of modern ideas on education, the need 
for more punishment and so on. These makers of speeches and 
writers of letters appear to be convinced that there must be an 
absolute antithesis between Catholic principles on the one hand 
and modern psychology on the other. Yet no psychologist will deny 
the enormous importance of stable and harmonious family life, of 
parental responsibility, of good example and training; quite the 
contrary, they affirm it and prove it by numerous examples. 

When we study cases of delinquency in Remand Homes or Clinics 
we are evaluating the deficiencies in a child’s endowment, upbring- 
ing and opportunities which are, in some cases and in varying 
degrees, the reasons, not excuses, for a child’s behaviour. A great 
deal of petty crime is of course just simple ‘naughtiness’ which 
deserves punishment, and should be dealt with by parents them- 
selves and not by Juvenile Courts. But a very considerable propor- 
tion of delinquents come from so-called homes where they have 
never had parental love and care, where they have been mercilessly 
punished and neglected: they have been unloved and dispossessed, 
and they have acquired a deep, and just, resentment against the 
adult world. Moreover a small proportion (but the most important 
because from them come the recidivists and criminals) include the 
psychopathic personalities, the epileptoids, neurotics, and feeble- 
minded which psychiatry alone can evaluate. To apply the same 
parrot-cry of ‘responsibility’ and ‘punishment’ for all these equally 
is simply lack of charity. To make use of modern methods of a 
psychological diagnosis, and the merciful ways of reform and 
rehabilitation, is to practise love of one’s neighbour in a manner 
which is sensible, scientific, as well as just and Christian. 

Tt is. not our job to judge, condemn, moralise or punish; it is our 
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job to present a true picture of the situation upon which judgment 
can be reached and appropriate measures carried out. It is our 
job to explore to the full those Social conditions and individual 
psychological disorders which are the natural concomitants of man’s 
spiritual disorder; this does not mean that we need to explain the 
whole by the part, but we can say that within our limits and in 
our proper sphere we are entitled to give our psychological opinions 
and prescribe our psychological remedies. Not for us to pronounce 
upon the degree of responsibility and culpability, which God alone 
knows—hence the gentleness of the confessional. So we may say, 
with Eric Gill: ‘. . . let the psychologist extend the sphere of 
pathology as widely as he can. It is for the good of the confessional 
that he should do so.’ (Many other wise remarks on this subject 
will be found in his Necessity of Belief.) 

If there is one thing which psychologists agree upon it is the 
primary importance of stable family life, particularly in the earliest 
years, for the mental health of the child. Following from this they 
stress the importance of providing as near a substitute as possible 
for orphaned or ‘abandoned’ children. This is obviously in keeping 
with Catholic ideals, yet we do not find that Catholic institutions, 
admirable though their work has been, show much sign of acting 
upon these premises. It is also notorious that it is exceedingly 
difficult to find Catholic foster-homes for such children. 

In education generally, there are certain trends which are often 
dubbed ‘progressive’ and thereby seem to be damned in Catholic 
eyes. Such are for example the ‘activity’ methods of teaching, the 
stress on art, music and drama, the emphasis on co-operative tasks 
rather than competition, the development of discipline which shall 
he accepted as self-discipline rather than imposed under punitive 
sanctions. Doubtless these forms of educational practice may be 
exaggerated, and made into a cult—to the exclusion of the necessary 
‘drill’ in the arduous task of learning fundamentals. But they are 
to my mind absolutely in harmony with the nature of the ‘person’ 
as it can and should be educated. They allow for creativeness, 
interest, spontaneity and responsibility: for that many-sided, body- 
mind-spirit unity which is the human creature. They tend to draw 
out the best instead of suppressing the worst. (I am not forgetting 
original sin!) 

That great Catholic pioneer of modern methods, Montessori, led 
the way in many respects (how many of us have read her Secret 
of Childhood, I wonder?) but, as always with shining exceptions, 
we have lagged behind even in the prudent adoption of such prin- 
ciples in our schools, through a mistaken ‘traditionalism’, So that 
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we find the President of a Catholic Teachers’ Association reported 
in the Educational Supplement of The Times recently as saying the 
following: “The fundamentals and foundations of education had 
been relegated to the background by the frills and fripperies of the 
new game known as modern school method’. 

If only we could recognise that both sides are half right, that there 
is no need for, and every reason against, exclusivism and diehardism 
in such matters. .. . 


* * * * 


What I am after, in short, is a respect for the nature of man 
and a recognition of its shortcomings and its needs. To think that 
prayer and the sacraments, necessary and holy as of course they 
are, will put everything right no matter what the nature of child 
or adult may be, no matter how warped the character or how 
desolate and depressed the state of mind; to think this is ‘super- 
naturalism’, and again a case of ‘nothing but’... . 

It is to think only in terms of body and spirit and not of their 
meeting ground which is mind; it is, in other terms, to create an 
absolute antithesis between nature and grace. The knowledge of 
man’s true nature, the recovery of ‘natural law’, is a terribly urgent 
need of our times. The Catholic writer, Thibon, puts it thus: ‘in 
times past, Christianity had to fight nature; that nature which was 
so hard, so hermetically closed that grace could hardly penetrate. 
Today we must fight for nature in order to save that minimum of 
health which is necessary for the grafting of the supernatural.’ 

De Greef, a Catholic psychiatrist, asks the question: “mediocre 
as man is, can he, even through the mediation of Christianity, assure 
the love and well-being of his neighbour? Between the perfection 
of the Doctrine and man . . . is there not too great a gulf?’ ‘It 
would seem necessary’, he says, ‘to introduce between man and 
doctrine a way of feeling, a kind of social pedagogic which prepares 
the human being to give real value to his Christianity.’ The study 
of human relations, in the light of modern psychology, is, I believe, 
not the least of the means given us today towards the healing of 
man’s heart. 

CHarLEs Burns. 
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DOCTOR AGNES McLAREN 
LAY APOSTLE AND DOMINICAN TERTIARY 


ORTY years ago an unassuming old lady dressed in grey travelled 
F up and down England with the novel purpose of interesting 

Catholic young women in a medical career so’ that they might 
devote themselves to the women of India, who could not be treated 
by men doctors. All doors were open to her since her family was 
well known. Her father, Duncan McLaren, had been a member of 
Parliament for Scotland; her stepmother, Priscilla, was the sister 
of John Bright; her home, from her earliest infancy, was a rendez- 
vous of men and women earnestly interested in social problems. In 
her youth the Ragged Schools of Dr Guthrie occupied much of her 
time. Later she became an active member of the suffragette move- 
ment. The white slave trade was to her not something to be deplored 
as a necessary evil; she took active steps campaigning against it, 
even so far as to interview the Queen of Spain on behalf of its 
abolition. 

Already well on in the thirties, she became an active sympathiser 
and friend of Elizabeth Blackwell and her companions in their 
endeavour to study medicine and obtain degrees. With a naturai 
aptitude for the care of the sick frequently seen in her family circle 
and her great desire to help suffering humanity, she herself decided 
to study medicine. As the licensing in degrees in medicine for women 
had not yet been sanctioned by Parliament, she went to France to 
study. She was the first and only woman at the Medical Faculty of 
Montpellier, but was treated with respect and consideration. In 1876 
she graduated. In order to be able to practise in her own country, 
she took an examination in Dublin, then the only medical school in 
Great Britain to grant medical degrees to women. Her health being 
delicate, she decided to settle in the British Colony of Cannes, on 
the Riviera, where she treated both the rich and the poor. The latter 
she treated free and also supplied their medicines. She even took 
them out for occasional drives. Her family, and her native Scotland, 
she loved ardently and visited every year. 

On the occasion of one of her annual visits home, she broke her 
journey in Lyons and there heard a sermon in the Church of St 
Bruno. It impressed her so much that she sought an interview with 
the preacher, the Abbé Perra. She liked to talk about religious 
questions without, however, intending to give up Protestantism. 
Her idea was that it did not matter to what particular denomination 
one belonged exteriorly but that the important thing was the interior 
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disposition. She had adopted what she called ‘an interior Catholi- 
cism’, made up of its ideals, but one she considered more in the 
spirit of our Lord’s teachings. Her interview with the Abbé Perra 
had no special effect, except that the following year she called on 
him again, with the strange request to help her to make a private 
retreat. He consented, but the only condition he asked was that 
she be willing to keep an open mind. For twenty years this retreat 
was repeated. Abbé Perra’s method of dealing with a soul of Dr 
McLaren’s stamp must be admired. From her biography by Father 
Cormier, the former Master General of the Dominicans, we learn 
with what tact and patience, what gentleness and lucid teaching, 
he led her on. At the age of 61 she became a Catholic apparently 
without any special struggle. Her biographer says that her conversion 
seemed to be the reward of her good life and charity. Soon after 
her conversion she was confirmed and later became a Dominican 
tertiary. The Dominican spirit and broad charity especially as she 
saw it in the work of Pére Lataste appealed to her. 

In addition to her past interests, she now wanted to share her 
newly-won treasure of the faith with others. For instance, she made 
suggestions for a more practical audio-visual teaching of the Cate- 
chism for children. 

That the favourite interest of her youth, namely the welfare and 
progress of women, never flagged can be seen from the last and most 
important work of her life. It was to provide medical care for women 
hidden behind the curtain of ‘purdah’. Millions of Mohammedan 
women in India were deprived of proper medical aid because customs 
or religious laws forbade them to be seen by men, other than their 
relatives. This excluded even men doctors. That the health con. 
ditions and mortality of these women and their children were deplo:- 
able she knew from her protestant friends who, after the study of 
medicine was open to women, went in increasing numbers to their 
aid, establishing Zenana (Women’s) hospitals from north to south. 

‘What are Catholic women doctors doing for them?’ she asked. 
Not finding any answer she wrote to the Archbishop of Edinburgh 
who put her in touch with the St Joseph’s Foreign Missionary 
Society at Mill Hill. Providence willed that just then the Prefect 
Apostolic of Kashmir and Kafristan was home for a Chapter. Mgr 
Waguer, having laboured in the most Mohammedan part of India, 
was the very person to answer the question. He was most willing 
and interested, for in the twenty-six years of his apostolic career 
he had never seen a Mohammedan woman except veiled from head 
to foot. He himself, having seen the easy access to them by protes- 
tunt women doctors, had thought of establishing a hospital in his 
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Prefecture. After a personal meeting with Dr McLaren the 
foundation of a small hospital for women and children in Rawal- 
pindi was decided upon. Mgr Wagner returned to India and pur- 
chased the necessary property, while Dr McLaren remained at home 
to raise funds. To make the support coatinuous she organised a 
committee in London under the patronage of Cardinal Bourne and 
the presidency of Lady Mary Howard. Mrs Jarrett, the mother of 
Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., was the treasurer for many years. 


The hospital was opened in 1909 with a lay staff. After one year, 
the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary took charge of the nursing. 
The task of finding a Catholic woman doctor was a difficult one. 
'o understand and cope with it the better Dr McLaren journeyed 
to India at the age of 72. On the way to Rawalpindi she had the 
opportunity of meeting and discussing the problem with several 
bishops. They, together with Mgr Wagner, felt that the solution 
would be the study of medicine by young missionary Sisters. With 
their written statements to this effect and her own conviction in 
favour of it firmly established, she returned to Europe to lay the 
petition for missionary Sisters to study medicine before the Holy 
Father, Pius X, and influential ecclesiastics in Rome. Hitherto this 
had been forbidden to Sisters. Already she had obtained the consent 
of two Religious Congregations who would allow their Sisters to study 
medicine, if Rome would grant permission. Five times Dr McLaren 
made the journey to the Holy City on the same quest. As no answer 
was given she appealed to Catholic women doctors in England, 
Treland and Scotland. They were few in number and not one of 
them volunteered. 


The tenacity and long-range view of Dr McLaren is proved by this 
that when the above appeal failed she set out to visit schools and 
colleges in order to find women students who would take up medical 
missions as their life work. She became interested in a young woman 
from the Austrian Tyrol who had heard of the need for women doctors 
for the women of India. This was Miss Anna Dengel who offered 
to devote her life to the cause sponsored by Dr McLaren. A personal 
interview never took place, but through correspondence Dr McLaren 
had opened the way for Miss Dengel to study medicine in Cork, 
Treland. Dr McLaren died in April 1918. Miss Dengel began her 
medical studies in 1914 and went to India in 1920. During the four 
years there, in charge of the small hospital, home visits, and some 
travel in the country, she had seen so much unrelieved and prevent- 
able suffering that she decided to make it known. She was convinced 
that somehow, somewhere, the resourcefulness of Christian charity 
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would find ways and means for the immense need of the Medical 
Mission Apostolate. 

In 1924 Dr Dengel went to the United States to carry out her plan. 
She met with much sympathy and interest and was able in 1925 to 
establish, with the help of Father Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C., the 
Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries in Washington, D.C. The 
community, although a religious one and ecclesiastically approved, 
was not a Congregation, as religious with public vows were not 
allowed to study and practise medicine without a dispensation from 
Rome. The early members of the Society made the sacrifice of publi« 
vows in order to be able to help the women in all their medical needs, 
including surgery and obstetrics. 

leven years after the foundation of the Society, at the request 
of many mission bishops, the Sacred Conregation of Religious studied 
the problem of providing medical care in the missions. As a result, 
with the approval of Pope Pius XI, the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda Fide issued an Instruction on 11 July, 1936, urging the 
foundation of communities for health work in the missions, allowing 
Sisters to study and practise medicine in all its branches. The 
Instruction decreed that they should be organised ad normam iurix 
communis. As the result of this the Society became a Congregation 
with public vows. 

Now, after twenty-four years of existence, the Society numbers 
tbout three hundred and conducts five hospitals in India and has a 
medical centre in the Celebes, another on the Gold Coast and two 
in the United States among the negroes and Mexicans. 


The Motherhouse and American Novitiate are in Philadelphia. 
in Washington, D.C., there is a house of studies from which the 
Sisters attend medical schools and schools of nursing and pharmacy. 

Holland is a Pro-Province with its own novitiate. 


In 1932 a postulate was established in London, at 98 Thornbury 
Road, Osterley, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


Dr MeLaren, once well-known in England and abroad, seems to 
be less so now, but only temporarily. Her saintly life, her heroic 
tenacity, her enlightened zeal, her sympathy for the poor, the help- 
less, the suffering, the unenlightened, cannot and will not remain 
hidden. Those privileged to reap the fruits of her lone efforts will 
always look to her as an inspiration and a model and pass on the 
flame to future generations. Father Cormier’s biography of Dr 
McLaren, written one year after her death, and Katherine Burton’s 
‘According to the Pattern’, will help towards it. 

Anna M.D., 5.C.M.M. 
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Tuk Cuurcn Unrry Ocrave was celebrated last January with some 
unusual and heartrending misunderstandings. In view of the dismay 
expressed by the Church Times (20 January) at Dom Aelred 
Graham’s having been prevented from attending the annual meet- 
ing at Caxton Hall, it is worth quoting part of that journal's review 
of ‘Catholicism Today’—the booklet of The Times’s correspondence 
on that subject: 

Cannot the ‘Mother and Mistress of all the Churches’ claim and 

prove her title in this hour of desperate need and common Chris- 

tian peril? Is there no way by which she can steal the thunder 
of the World Council of Churches with a deeper truth and far 
greater impressiveness? Cannot she draw her ‘separated children’ 
ut least round her and closer to her in an atmosphere, not of 
argument and denunciation, but of love and the enormous 
emotional appeal that her grandeur produces? We need, no doubt, 
personal contacts, friendships, informal discussions at ordinary 
levels. . . . But that is not enough. 
lu the sume issue (6 January) the Church Times, which like nearly 
every convinced Christian today recognises the danger of any 
attempt at compromise or shelving the divergences in doctrine 
between the Churches, lays down eight principles of conformity to 
primitive tradition which it believes to be necessary tests of ortho- 
doxy for working towards union. These concern the Creed (the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene), the true interpretation of the Scriptures, 
the Sacraments (without specifying any exact number), the ‘charac- 
ter’ given by certain sacraments which include matrimony, the 
power of ordination giving a character and a potestas, the necessity 
of the episcopacy, the power of absolution, and the discipline. All 
of these points are important to the means of Church life, but 
they do not reach to the roots of the nature of the Church. Surely 
this foundation of all Church unity is the one doctrine which ‘the 
Mother and Mistress of all the Churches’ supplies most clearly 
and upon which alone she can establish the powerful leadership 
which more and more Christians are expecting of her. 

The eight lectures delivered during the Unity Octave at Black- 
friars, Oxford, are to form the next number (a double number) of 
Briackrriars. They showed that the Catholic Church has something 
of vital importance to offer to all outside her fold, be they Jews, 
Methodists or Marxists. The Unity which flows from the centre 
of Catholicism is very clearly revealed in these papers, which will 
therefore be of value in any discussion of Christian unity. 
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Tue CarHotic Direcrory from which a great many of the facts 
regarding the Catholic Church must have been drawn for the original 
article in The Times, arrived promptly at the beginning of J anuary 
(Burns Oates, 10s.6d.). It is invaluable for the immense amount 
of information it contains in its 800 pages. For this the Holy Year 
it came accompanied by The Catholic Almanac and Year Book 
(Burns Oates, 3s.6d.) which is intended to supplement the Diree- 
tory for international information. It contains a useful history of 
the Pontificate by quotation from the Holy Father’s own encyclicals 
and pronouncements, and together with the general statistics of the 
Church in the World it gives a conspectus of the position of the 
Church in the Holy Land, Eastern Europe and China as the three 
parts of the world which give most concern to Catholics today. 
For confirmation of the claim in the original article in The Times 
that the Catholic Church de facto is the largest and most important 
body of Christians in the world today and the one which is putting 
up the only effective resistance to Communism, this Almanac with 
its statements on these three regions is of great service. 
* * * * 


‘“CatrHoLic DocumENts’ (published by The Pontifical Court Club; 
2s.6d. an issue) is in the matter of Catholic information a most 
welcome and most important newcomer among English Catholic 
periodicals. His Grace the Apostolic Delegate, president of the 
Court Club, states the purpose of this ‘Documentation’ in the 
foreword. 

There are many Papal pronouncements, apart from Encyclical 

letters, which may not receive the attention they deserve, because 

they are not made easily available. So it will be useful to have 

published occasionally a volume in which are gathered together 

chosen addresses of the Pope. 
And the selection begins with a homely talk by the Pope in 1947 
to Italian bee-keepers, in which he draws a parallel between the 
orderly society of the bee and our own. It includes the Christmas 
allocution of 1948 on the marks of the true Christian will for peace 
and the anguished words to the College of Cardinals on the attack 
on Cardinal Mindszenty and it concludes with the promulgation of 
the Holy Year. Unlike many ‘documentations’ it is very well pro- 
duced, and it will not appear regularly but only when occasion 
demands. 

* * * * 

If there is one issue more than any other which most nations treat 
as a touchstone for the sincerity of Germany’s rejection of Nazism 
it is the question of anti-Semitism. Not many Germans appear to 
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be aware of this, so it is all the more encouraging to read the excel- 
lent review Rundbrief which is specially concerned to promote 
friendship between Jews and Catholics. As well as calling attention 
to fresh signs of anti-Semitism in Germany the December number 
contains an illuminating exchange of letters between Karl Thieme 
and Martin Buber on the question of the conversion of Israel. Any- 
one specially interested in the conversion of Israel will find it worth- 
while to read Rundbrief, which is published from Freiburg-i.-Br., 
Werthmannplatz 4. 

* * 


Ay AppraL on behalf of Christian unity written to the Pope from a 

prison cell is printed in Fiches Documentaires (15 January 1950). 

It was written by Mgr Metzger, imprisoned by the Nazis in 1939 and 

eventually executed in 1944. He had been present as the Catholic 

observer at the Faith and Order conference held at Lausanne in 1927 

und he had founded the ‘Una Sancta’ movement which included 

u great many Catholics and Protestants in an effort towards union 

among Christians. He writes with great urgency born of his wide 
experience, declaring that the main barrier to unity from the 
Catholic side is the air of self-sufficiency and self-righteousness. 

If the non-Catholics, he wrote, could be shown that those who 
voverned the Church were ready to try every means, and that they 
would find in us a true humility and love and a readiness to recog- 
nise the Holy Spirit even when he spoke through a brother in 
Christ not of the same faith (John 3, 8), then they would come 
close to the Church. He suggests to the Holy Father that he choose 
twelve wise, theologically profound and spiritual men, having His 
Holiness’s entire confidence, to meet representatives of other Chris- 
tian communions who would all gather at, say, Assisi, the home of 
the Poverello, to begin confidential conversations. The results of 
these talks were to be communicated to His Holiness and studied 
by a Pontifical Commission specially constituted for the purpose— 
and all this to be the preliminaries to a General Council dealing 
specifically with the new vision of a united Christian Church. Those 
were critical days with the world war just begun; but the present 
day is even more critical, so the appeal is worth reflection. 

* * ¥ * 

Russta and the Church provides a subject for constant speculation 
and only dim hope. The official religion is now the scientific atheism 
of Communism which makes any approach from the Church almost 
impossible. Pare de Regis, S.J., begins an article on the subject 
(in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, January) by pointing to the dis- 
tinction between diplomatic and apostolic communications : 


13: BLACKFRIARS 
The history of the relations between the Holy See and Russia 
no longer continues. Quite rich in diplomatic matters, it is 
unhappily exceptionally poor in apostolic activity, in important 
contacts and in the simple cultural and human relations. 
Nevertheless the latest issue of Russie et Chrétiente (4th Series, 
Nos. 3-4, 1949) offers greater hope at least in that it provides its 
readers with a great deal of useful information on these particular 
matters. Dr Dvornik, who has done more than anyone to continue 
and deepen the relationship between Eastern Orthodoxy and the 
Catholic Church, writes of the effect of Byzantium upon the Slavs 
and the Franks. His interesting remarks on the work of the Greek 
missionaries in Moravia are supported by way of extension by B. 
Nikitine’s description of the apostolate among the peoples of Silesia 
as Russia gradually extended her influence across that vast tract 
of land. The number also includes the statistics of the Orthodox 
Church in U.S.S.R.—it is in fact a very important issue of an 
important periodical. 


* * * * 


ANOTHER FATAL CASUALTY in the realms of Catholic journalism is 
disclosed in the death of Contezt, the first British Catholic Digest. 
It is difficult to regret the disappearance of a ‘digest’ but it is a 
misfortune that it should be ousted by an American streamlined 
affair and by the continual rise in the cost of production in the 
press. It would be profitable to humanity if fewer words were 
printed, but surely it is a disaster that the demise of the small 
journals is merely leaving the field entirely in the hands of ‘big 
business’ in the realms of journalism. 


A Newcomer is The Frontier (Blackwell; 20s. per annum), a» 
monthly review combining the talents of The New English Weelly 
and The Christian Newsletter, both deceased. It describes itself as 
‘A Christian Commentary on the Common Life’—and to it we 
extend a very warm welcome. 


The Somerset and Taunton Standard begins a new drive and is 
almost a new periodical (8d.; 16 Trinity St., Taunton). It needs 
subseribers, and deserves them as it is one of those small ventures 
which aim at bringing a sane and Christian outlook to Catholics and 
non-Catholies alike in a particular part of the world, though it also 
has a wider appeal. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION in relation to the teaching of the Holy 
See is treated by Pére Renwart, 8.J., in Nouvelle Rev. Theol. 
(December). And ‘Narco-analysis’ is the object of enquiry in La Vie 
Intellectuelle (January). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, BLACKFRIARS. 

Sir,—May a recent convert, of no intellectual or literary ability 
and only a housewife to boot, say a few words 4 propos of the article 
in December BLackrriars—‘The Christian and the post-Christian’ 
by Geoffrey Ashe? 

There are many roads to the Church but there must be numbers 
that came the same way as I did and perhaps a brief account of my 
background (which is so typical) and my subsequent reception inte 
the Church may throw some light on to the problem of Catholic 
apologetics and Catholic literature for the non-Catholic in general. 

My mother was a sincere and practising member of the Church 
of England, but she died when I was thirteen years of age. My 
father only thinly concealed his total lack of sympathy with any 
church: he was a tolerant ‘liberal-freethinker’; Christianty, to him, 
was a system of ethics. He was against all organised religion. Not 
unnaturally [ imbibed this way of thinking for many years. How- 
ever, when I became a student those movements that were vaguely 
Christian attracted me, particularly if they had practical programmes 
for ‘doing good’. I read the gospels, lives of Christ, particularly 
those on the ‘Jesus of History’. Eventually I asked to be confirmed 
in the C. of E., but this was an emotional move and did not serve 
for long. This church seemed empty. lacked focus, and I drifted 
away from it. All this time I was reading, quite haphazardly, any 
books on religion which came my way. More and more I broke away 
from organised religion and came closer to Quakerism. I got hold 
of Quaker books, read pretty extensively, and finally came to accept 
Quakerism as the truth of Christ. Christ was within, he was a very 
real presence in the Quaker meeting, no creed or dogma could 
enshrine his spirit. In this faith I lived for several years. More and 
more as the truth of the indwelling Christ became apparent, I read 
in Catholic spiritual literature—all the moderns I could lay my hands 
cn—and the mystics (i.e., Catholic mystics!) such as St Teresa of 
Avila, St John of the Cross, and most loved of all, Julian of Norwich. 
Although I gould .0t understand very much of what I read, it 
meant something to me, whereas non-Catholic writings no longer 
did. Somewhere there was a key: could I tind it? I read on, plucked 
up courage to talk to a Catholic friend, borrowed some books, and 
after reading one of them—Fr Martindale’s ‘The Faith of the Roman 
Catholic’ —was shown in a blinding flash what the Catholic Churca 
really is. I was given the vision, and saw the truth that the Church 
is Christ’s Mystical Body, that we are all members of it, that he 
dwells in his Church and in us. The saints too became live people, 
who are still members of the Church though exalted, and who have 
power to help us, the earthly members. Without any knowledge of 
Catholic dogma or doctrine, or at least only hazy knowledge, I knew 
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that for me there was only one thing to do, and that was to ask for 
reception into the Catholic Church. 

Now here comes the point: only those with such a background cf 
prejudices and misconceptions can possibly know the frightful revul- 
sions that have to be overcome by the non-Catholic. All the dreadful 
things I had ever heard about the R.C. Church loomed large and 
seemed important; all the genuflecting, the frightful statues, the 
bleeding hearts, the supposed idolatry, above all the real unpleasant- 
ness in one or two Catholics I had met, almost choked me with 
revulsion. Only the vision I had been vouchsafed kept me from 
turning back. 

From all this it seems to me that if the non-Catholic can be 
presented with books that show what the Church really is, the 
meaning behind the Catholics’ behaviour in church, why ‘Gospet 
Christianity’ so dear to liberal-Christians is not what Christ intended, 
and then follow it up with apologetics that have some meaning for 
moderns, I venture to think that many more non-Catholics might 
be reached. 

Once inside the Church it becomes increasingly difficult to think 
as a non-Catholic; what seemed important before no longer is so, 
and one cannot easily recall the old attitude of mind. That is why, 
it seems to me, writers that are in close touch with non-Catholies 
are more likely to broaden the scope of apologetics.—Yours ete., 

EILEEN Barker. 


To the Editor, BLACKFRIARS. 
Sir.—Mr Geoffrey Ashe’s paper, ‘The Christian and the Post- 
Christian’ in your December number, is refreshing, particularly 
in its plea that Catholic popular apologetics need some radical 
bringing up to date. How often, when reading pamphlets and popular 
manuals of the kind intended to appeal to inquirers of today, does 
one not get the depressing feeling that their writers’ arguments are 
really directed against a form of Protestantism that has almost 
ceased to exist! 

Mr Ashe, touching on the familiar objection to the Church based 
on the shortcomings of Catholics, suggests a triple line of defence 
against it, the third line being the ‘sociological’ one. 

Doubtless this line of inquiry needs development, as he says, but 
there is already a very telling example of its use given in an essay 
of Baron F. von Hiigel on ‘Central Needs of Religion’ (Essays and 
Addresses, 2nd Series, pp. 126-129). The account is too long to 
quote, but in it the Baron relates how Dr James Martineau, the 
Unitarian leader, advised an earnest inquirer after religious truth 
to live for two six-month periods, first among a class of cultured 
neo-Pagans, and then among a class of traditionally believing Catho- 
lies, and to note the results. The experiment was tried and had a 
happy and illuminating sequel. . . .—Yours etc., 

Hanrvnry, 0.8.B. 
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REVIEWS 
HEILIGKEIT UND GEsUNDHEIT. By Josef Goldbrunner. (Verlag Herder, 

Freiburg; DM. 1.20.) 

To say that Goldbrunner’s booklet should be translated into 
English would not be enough; it should be translated and distributed 
to anyone who has charge of souls, whether they are psychologists, 
schoolmasters or priests. Without pretending to be anything more 
than an essay indicating the lessons to be drawn from ‘deep- 
psychology’ it does, in fact, succeed in being the sketch of a book 
which someone is going to have to write some day, a book on the 
relations between the Church’s practical psychology (as means of 
grace!) and the findings of the deep-psychology gentlemen. So much 
that is written upon the subject at present rests on a shaky ontology. 

The first part of ‘Holiness and Health’ is divided into three 
sections. First of all the author shows that ‘holiness is health’, but 
that ‘it is a fundamental law of the striving for perfection, that the 
road to holiness goes by way of death. Man is conformed to God 
[who is health and holiness] by following Christ on the way to the 
Cross’. On the Cross one kind of bodily health is destroyed, but a 
new kind is born of this destruction. However, the author points out 
that not all illness necessarily leads to this higher kind of health, 
because besides legitimate and necessary illnesses there are illegiti- 
mate and unnecessary kinds, which are the result of illusions about 
holiness, arh’trary figments of one’s imagination. The second section, 
on the body’s part in the striving for holiness, rejects the false 
dualism which has often characterised Christian asceticism, and 
suggests that we should stop playing at being angels but welcome 
the fact that we are men, body and spirit. Much longer is the 
following section, a discussion of ‘the soul in the striving for holli- 
ness’. “The soul is not something that we can do what we like with’: 
as creatures we are given life, and if we try to take what is not 
‘given’ our souls become sick; if we do not. accept our limitations 
then we break ourselves on them, beth bodily and spiritually. After 
illustrating how this false ideal of sanctity influenced the early life 
of St Teresa of Lisieux the kernel of the argument is brought out 
by saying that neurosis inevitably results when a person tries to 
realise an ideal of sanctity which has been proposed to him, as it 
were, from outside. ‘He is living an untruth, because it is not the 
truth for him. A man is only healthy in his soul when he is living 
his truth’, when he is pursuing his own, unique, vocation. And yet 
neurosis not only represents a symptom of disease, it is even more 
a sign that a person does fundamentally want health and holiness; 
by interpreting it positively one can see that the neurosis reveals 
the very point at which the remedy will be found. Therefore one 
must never run away from such illnesses; one must live through 
them. This section of the book, in common with most of the others, 
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contains accounts of dreams to bring out the full force of the argu- 
ment. In this case the dream is a brilliant example of a person 
attempting to ignore the ‘givenness’ of her nature, trying to impose 
an ideal of sanctity upon her soul; the soul revolts, and, through 
the unconscious, shows to her the way of sanctity which is meant 
for her. (Is it not true that, when modern psychologists are stressing 
the importance of the unconscious, they are saying very much the 
same as St Thomas says when he describes the capacity of the 
human person as a potentia obedientialis? The whole question of 
how modern man has lost his passivity is worth investigating ; it is 
not unconnected with the loss of ‘feminine’ qualities—in both sexes, 
The remedy, it seems, will be arrived at through the woman who 
said, ‘Be it done unto me according to thy word’.) 

The second part of the book deals with the three theological virtues 
in their relation to health. Anyone who has given up trying to deceive 
himself must know that the crucial experience of modern man lies 
in his Angst, his anxiety, his terror, his forlornness. What is he 
terrified of? Of ‘nothing’—the nothing whence he came and to which 
he must return, the nothing which sickens his soul and chills his 
body. Again, he must not try to run away from this anxiety and 
nothingness; by living through it in faith his soul will be strength- 
ened, and he will arrive at a higher kind of health. He must have 
no more care than the birds of the air, but, like them, as Goldbrunner 
pertinently remarks, must be prepared to die of hunger and cold. 
‘God did not promise his disciples a ‘‘good’’ time’, even if they took 
no care for the body.’ 

The Christian waiting for his Lord to come is like the beloved 
waiting for her lover. Because she knows that he will come soon, 
she waits in hope, and the world round her takes on a fresh beauty, 
everything is changed; the joy of the future has actually penetrated 
into the present. She becomes young again, radiant with youth. 
It is the same with the Christian who through hope is caught into 
the life of God; and God, as St Augustine says, ‘is younger than 
everything’. Hope means eternal youth; ‘holiness is health’. 

At the centre of human life is the virtue of love, the crux of man’s 
relations with God. ‘C. G. Jung has accused the Church of identi- 
fying Eros (love between the sexes) with sex (the sexual instinct)’ 
which has meant that ‘Eros has been treated, like sex, as filthy’ and 
has ‘acquired a bad conscience’. ‘Christianity has ceased to be a 
religion of love and has become a religion of chastity’. The truth of 
the matter, however, is that ‘Eros and religion are intimately con- 
nected. When they are separated and enmity is sowed between them 
a division springs up between the love of God and the love of man. 
If Eros and religion exclude each other the first becomes vulgar and 
the second grows cold’. It is this division which accounts for the 
frequent neurosis in those people who are given to narrow-minded, 
pinched-faced piety’. Because they love no human being, they 
imagine that they love God’. a telling quotation from Péguy cited 
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by Goldbrunner. ‘The theological virtue of love draws us into the 
stream of love in the Godhead. Quickened by his love we are more 
capable of union with others. The thirst for love, both inside and 
outside marriage, is satisfied by serving other people in love. Rela- 
tions with the other sex are marked by an unembarrassed openness 
resulting in genuine community, even without the ties of sex. Truly, 
a healthy life of communion in holiness! If we are prepared to bring 
our love to the Cross our Lord will graciously fulfil our longings in 
himself. On the Cross Agape takes Eros into its arms and redeems it.” 
Here the ambiguities of Eros are removed. If ros has its way until 
the end only death can result, death even to human love; the Cross 
is the ultimate consummation of human love itself. 

Goldbrumner ends his book with a description of how the pattern, 
Fros, the Cross, Agape, was exemplified in a most beautiful dream, 
and how the dreamer became radiant with health in the Order to 
which God had called her. ‘Holiness and health are united in the 
Cross of Christ’. 

DonaLp NicHoL.. 


Caristianity Arter Frevp. By B. G. Sanders. (Geoffrey Bles; 
8s.6d.) 

This book deserves a recommendation because it is written by a 
believing Christian who approaches Freud’s psychology without the 
usual prejudice. The author has set himself to ‘examine the Chris- 
tian religion from a psychoanalytical point of view and to show 
that still religion may remain a reasonable faith’. Applying the 
fundamental principle of the Freudian system—early trauma, 
defence, latency, outbreak of neurosis, return of repressed material 
—to the different stages of religious development in human history, 
he has succeeded in explaining religious phenomena in the rational- 
istic, Freudian way. But contrary to Freud he shows that this 
system is compatible with the knowledge of God's existence. The 
revolt of the sons against the father as the head of the horde is 
just put back a few stages to the revolt of Adam against God. 
In a fascinating way and always in analogy with individual analysis 
his arguments culminate in the main theme according to which 
Jesus is the divine psychiatrist and analyst; his task is to bear and 
to resolve the transference of libido which suffering mankind had 
repressed and misdirected. Unfortunately the author, who appar- 
ently is a non-Catholic, does not stop here; he tries to fit into the 
Freudian system, e.g. the sacrament of Holy Communion by main- 
taining that it is an ‘anamnesis’ in which the individual ‘re-lives 
emotionally the experience which as a member of mankind he felt’ 
collectively ‘when the remembered experience actually took place’. 
This process of abreaction, however, is for a Catholic, if at all, 
only a by-product of a far higher issue. The same applies, in my 
opinion, to the whole concept of interpreting Christianity by psycho- 
analysis. What actually is done is not—and of course cannot—he 
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an attempt to deal with Christianity as a whole, e.g. with its divine 
life. Only certain phases of psychological development—preparing 
mankind for accepting revelation—are picked out and explained in 
Freud’s modern language. This criticism is not meant to diminish 
Mr Sanders’s great merit; in an age when Freud’s ideas are the 
main dish for training students in psychology and when the general 
opinion regards Christianity and Freudianism as incompatible he 
shows that his own more balanced ideas are well timed as a counter. 
action, and that one should distinguish between Freud’s technique 
and his ‘amateurish’ Weltanschawung. From a therapeutical point 
of view it depends entirely on the analyst's religious attitude 
—* the analysis will strengthen or undermine the analysand’s 
‘aith. 

The book is well written and Freud’s teaching is clearly and 
vividly explained and is illustrated by well-chosen quotations. Mr 
Sanders’s broad and unbiased attitude is also shown when he 
rejects Freud's idea of sublimation in favour of Jung’s conception 
of transformation of libido; therefore sexual instinct is no longer 
regarded as the root from which, as a result of sublimated sex, 
cultural achievements originate but as one of many channels into 
which, by a process of transformation, undifferentiated libido may 
flow. F. B. 


PsycHoLoGy FoR MINISTERS AND Sociat Workers. By H. Guntrip, 
B.A., B.D. Foreword by Dr H. Crichton-Miller, F.R.C.P. 
(Independent Press; 8s.6d.) 

This book goes a very long way towards meeting the urgent need 
for a trustworthy, sane and elementary introduction to pastoral 
psychology. Although it is not written by a Catholic (Mr Guntrip is 
Lecturer in Pastoral Psychology at the Yorkshire United Indepen- 
dent College) nor for Catholics, and hence is unconcerned with 
either the peculiar problems or the peculiar resources of Catholics, 
it could be read and assimilated by few priests, seminarists, Catholic 
actionists and social workers without great profit to themselves and 
those among whom they live and work. It may be more especially 
commended to those who are least aware of its need, for it effectively 
exposes that need in its own constructive efforts to meet it. Its 
judicious study should eliminate many of those perplexities and 
mistakes in the dealings of a pastor or his helpers with his flock 
which too commonly afflict individual souls and whole parishes. 

The two introductory chapters, on ‘The Uses and Abuses of Psy- 
chology’ and on ‘The Scope of Social and Pastoral Psychology’ are 
quite admirable. It is tempting to quote many samples of the 
author’s sound sense, excellent advice and salutary warnings from 
these chapters; especially welcome is his emphasis that pastoral 
psychology should be clearly distinguished from, and _ yet 
co-operative with, clinical psychology, that it should be an auxiliary 
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io, and in no way a substitute for, the ministry of the Gospel, and 
that—like charity, of which it should be the vehicle—it should begin 
at home with the pastor’s own ‘unconverted area’. Admirable too 
is the following chapter on ‘Visiting Homes, Preaching and Public 
Speaking’: its perusal could spare both visitors and visited, both 
preachers and congregations, much real suffering and futility. Three 
chapters on ‘The Anxious Mind’ lead to the second, ‘theoretic’, 
section of the book. Its chapters are headed: ‘The Nature and 
Functioning of Human Personality’, ‘The Process of Integration 
and Moral Education’, ‘Personal Relationship’, ‘The Psychology of 
Conscience and Authority’ and ‘Psychology and Ethics’. 

It is inevitable in any brief introductory textbook, especially of so 
young and growing a science as psychology, that there should be a 
number of assertions that are at least controvertible. Such a state- 
ment as that on p. 74 that, ‘in dream symbolism, the left as opposed 
to the right usually means the wrong, unconscious, repressed side 
of the mind’ is highly misleading: ‘wrong’, ‘unconscious’ and 
‘repressed’ are by no means synonymous, least of all in a psychology 
of ‘integration’ such as the author elsewhere rightly advocates. 
While declining to judge (p. 178) between Freud’s and Jung’s con- 
ceptions of the unconscious, the author does in practice treat the 
unconscious as consisting only of repressed contents; this is doubt- 
less legitimate and wise in an elementary introduction to practical 
pastoral psychology, but the enormous implications of Jung’s 
‘collective unconscious’ for religious beliefs and practices should 
not be entirely overlooked in such a work: their due recognition 
would call for some modification of the statement (pp. 41, 42) that 
‘from the psychological point of view the work of both minister and 
social worker aims at supporting the conscious mind, building up 
the ego-defences, guiding the ego-adjustments, and not at probing 
the unconscious’. Not probing, certainly; but, given Jung’s hypo- 
thesis, the realm of archetypal, collective images and forces is 
peculiarly the province of the priest, and an important part of his 
business is precisely the sacrificial breaking down of the conscious 
mentality and defences which inhibit their recognition and accep- 
tance. Catholic readers should welcome the important distinction 
which Mr Guntrip draws between authority and authoritarianism, 
though they may think his presentation of the former inadequate; 
the same must be said of his somewhat one-sided and cavalier 
references to masturbation. 


There are other points which an instructed Catholic reader will 
find it easy to correct, many more which he will wish could be 
supplemented. But he will remember that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, and in default of something better from his own 
co-religionists, he will do well to take advantage of the excellent 
nourishment that Mr Guntrip has to offer. 

Victor Waite, O.P. 
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HaNDRUCH DER SPEZIELLEN PASTORALMEDIZIN. By Dr Alber 

Niedermeyer. (rster Band, Verlag Herder, Wien, 1949.) 

This handbook on a special aspect of Pastoral Medicine, namely 
the sexual one, is planned in six volumes, and it is the author's 
aim to cover the entire field of sex in all its ramifications. The 
first volume, which is the only one to have been published so far, 
deals with the physiology and pathology of sex and includes a special 
section on marriage, the origins of this institution, its Christian 
meaning, and the various duties, rights and problems connected with 
it. The book does not only give the most modern medical and 
biological teaching, but also the legal aspect to questions wherever 
it is necessary. Most important of all, the author is intimately 
acquainted with psychoanalytic thought and over and over again 
points out that disturbances in sexual matters and recurring diff- 
culties should be dealt with by advising psychological treatment. 
The existing volume has a most valuable and extraordinarily com- 
prehensive list of literature used appended to the end of every 
section. In an appendix of particular interest the author compares 
the biological theories of St Thomas and his teachings on the 
differences between the sexes with modern biological, sociological 
and metaphysical ideas in which he succeeds in showing that they 
do not clash, but that on the contrary St Thomas's genius was so 
great that he was conscious of problems which science has become 
aware of only in recent times. 

It seems to me that this work will be of the greatest help not 
only to priests but to doctors, psychologists, social workers and 
teachers as well, and we await the appearance of the other volumes 
with impatience, particularly the volume which is to deal with 
the psychotherapeutic approach. It is a pity that an English trans- 
lation is probably too big a task to be undertaken. 

VERA VON DER Heypr. 


THe INVERT anp His SociaL ApsustMENT. By Anomaly. (Bailliere 
Tindall and Cox; 8s.6d.) 


This book was first published in 1927 and has now appeared in a 
second edition with a sequel. The book is primarily a plea for under- 
standing of the problems that beset the male invert. Throughout 
the book the sincerity and Catholic devotion of ‘Anomaly’ are 
apparent but to the reader of 1949 the stresses and emphases of a 
hook written on such a subject in 1927 seem to be inadequate and 
misleading. There is so much more known today, not only about 
the environmental conditions which influence the love-life of the 
child and adolescent but also of the component parts of the indi- 
vidual personality. Studies of the child in the family have shown 
the important part played by the parents in its development. Work 
on the individual psyche has shown that each one contains both 
masculine and feminine characteristics, It is faulty relationship 
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between and adjustment of these qualities which result in homo- 
sexuality and many other abnormalities and neuroses. 

The book errs in stressing the great difference between the invert 
and the normal. It is not an inherent difference but one of develop- 
ment and experience. 

Bearing this criticism in mind the reader will find much of interest 
and value here. 

Doris Layarp. 


PsycHOLOGY AND MrEntAL C. W. Valentine. (Methuen; 4s.) 

A recent BLackrriars criticism of rehashes into book form of 
broadcast talks (March 1949, page 140) could readily embrace this 
‘brief introduction of medical psychoiogy based upon five broadcasts 
printed largely as given’. To the listening public the author may 
have driven home successfully his salient points: for the more 
leisured reading public, however, the adapted book comes as an 
unbalanced and inadequate exposition. 

In it a number of abnormal mental processes and modes of 
therapy are arbitrarily, as it seems, juxtaposed. Thus, at the end 
of chapter 2, on emotional and environmental strain, a number of 
superficial means to circumstantial adjustment is appended, includ- 
ing, curiously, a paragraph upon the efficacy of religion ‘whether 
true or not’. Again, in chapter 3, four pages are devoted to the 
discussion of ‘irritability’, better relegated to the later chapter on 
emotions: while ‘complexes’, one of the headings of the chapter, 
receive the barest mention. 

Bven in so short a book balance demands some treatment of the 
principles underlying the various modes of dissociation and the 
group of obsessive-compulsive phenomena; and a whole chapter 
devoted to hypnosis, suggestion and auto-suggestion gives undue 
prominence to these relatively less-used methods of psychological 
influence, particularly when commoner methods are passed by. 

Nevertheless, Prof. Valentine makes a number of wise remarks, 
interspersed with apposite poetical quotations. A short but useful 
bibliography and an excellent index are appended. 

S. J. G. SpENcER. 


Parner or tHE Man. By Sir Ernest Barker, (National Council of 

Social Service; 5s.) 

PLouGHMAN’s Wispom. By Norman Carew. (Faber; 15s.) 
Wrst Country Sport Stories. Chosen by Lewis Wilshire. (Faber; 
12s.6d.) 

Education and ploughing may usefully be considered together, as 
both are human arts with particular lessons to impart to those who 
would see the many conflicting facets of country life blossom out in 
the full neighbourliness of communal living. Education is now in 
transition, and perhaps plans that are aimed at the adult will lead 
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us to recognise the necessity of training the self as a whole, never 
despising manual arts that make the land productive because they 
give less creative scope than the arts which freshen the mind and 
spread about ideas. 

It is clear that no educational system of real worth can be created 
by the mere setting-up of county colleges, colleges for further educa. 
tion, farm institutes, and so forth, nor by vesting new powers in a 
Minister of Education. We have to shoulder the burden ourselves, 

Sir Ernest Barker’s book is the lucid account of a scholar who, 
in his memories of early days in Cheshire, Lancashire and Oxford 
between 1874 and 1898, tells of the way in which he rose to academic 
distinction from the village school, taking advantage of the few 
ladders then existent to lift the poor boy to the university by way 
of the grammar school. This book indicates that more depends on 
the parents than on teachers in the formative years. 

That ceaseless experimenter and investigator, Dr Alexis Carrell, 
has said: “We now have to re-establish, in the fullness of his per- 
sonality, the human being weakened and standardised by modern 
life’. For instance, sound intellectual training against an emotionally 
unsound background is not likely to produce dynamic and responsible 
citizens. If Barker's mother had been a different kind of person, 
his would have been a different kind of life. Apart from all hereditary 
endowment, Sir Ernest Barker was aware from childhood of his 
mother’s cherished expectation that he would one day become i 
scholar. ‘Did my mother’s longing’, he asks, ‘make me what I after- 
wards became, or at any rate tried to become? I do not know; but 
1 know of nothing else likely to have turned me in that direction’, 

In those early days it can be discovered that many gifted chilten 
were lost to the community, but in the evening continuation classes 
throughout the country boys were often trained in such subjects as 
wood-carving, girls in lace-making. The idea was to create enthusi- 
asm, orderliness and manual dexterity. To be complacent now would 
be more than an error. It would be disastrous. The Education Act 
of 1944 is no solution to the prevailing difficulties. Without people 
like Barker’s mother to depend upon, all educational planning will 
fail. It has to be accepted that education is designed to develop the 
whole person; and perhaps it is as important for the country youth 
to cultivate physical hardihood on the farm as it is to glean know- 
ledge from books. The youth who makes contact with life as a helper 
in the numerous agricultural operations will not delay long in turning 
his mind to the problems which surround the industry in which he 
is interested. 

One must not be deluded by the chimera of the county college, 
nor be blinded by prejudice to its immense possibilities. I believe 
that the eight weeks of training in the year offered to those who 
leave school is a meagre portion. But it is a beginning; and possibly 
teachers will be able to treat their pupils as individuals to be guided 
and not bewildered souls to be imposed upon. The lessons to be 
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jearned from Barker's urbane and unpretentious chronicle are many: 
and perhaps the most urgent is that the child, nurtured in faith and 
kindness, will find ways to make the most of his natural gifts. 

Ploughing has lately become a matter for debate and enquiry. 
The American author of Ploughman’s Folly, Mr Edward Faulkner, 
caused many people to question its value and it is his work which 
has brought this refutation from the pen of Norman Carew, this 
defence and outline of the plough’s utility. 

Mr Carew believes that deep ploughing is necessary. An agricul- 
tural officer in Fiji for a quarter of a century, the author feels that 
he can answer fully the question posed by Faulkner, namely, ‘Why 
do we plough?’: ‘To promote aeration of the soil. And that aeration 
of the soil promotes and expedites the so-called ‘‘capillary action’’ 
by which the deep water is brought to the surface of the soil.’ 
Ploughing also controls the growth of weeds; assists in the main- 
tenance of atmospheric oxygen and promotes a tilth to encourage 
the growth of young shoots. While he is against the use of manure 
and organic matter and the disc cultivator as advocated by Faulkner, 
he is emphatic in his idea that the plough is a ‘pump’ that assists 
in the circulation of water, the vital fluid that presents food in 
solution to the growing crops. 

There is a good deal of technical matter in the book; but it is 
technical matter presented by an experimenter who is also a prac- 
tical farmer with detailed knowledge of the peasant farming of Fiji. 
Mr Carew, for instance, does not accept the idea of ‘capillary action’. 
He is in favour of the botanical Cohesion Theory which explains 
how water is sucked up by a leafy branch from the roots of a high 
tree with a force greater than atmospheric pressure. Also, Mr Carew 
found in his experiments that greater force could be given to the 
rising water by the addition of carbon dioxide in solution. Edward 
Faulkner has alleged that vegetable matter ploughed under the soil 
acted as an impervious layer, or sandwich, barring the passage of 
moisture to the plant. Finally Carew decided that: ‘A vegetable 
gap, dam or sandwich which successfully halts the rise of water 
by the so-called ‘‘capillary action, or cohesion action’’ in a column 
of soil, is absolutely no obstacle when such water is charged with 
carbon dioxide gas’. 

Most farmers feel an antipathy towards the agricultural scientist, 
and it is heartening to read that in some parts at least this is being 
overcome. The ideal of practice with science is a sound one for 
gardener or farmer. 

Whatever weight tradition may accord to such a writer as Mr 
Carew, whatever prejudice may stand in the way of an acceptance 
of the views of so courageous a rebel as Mr Faulkner, it must be 
borne in mind, as Dr Brade-Birks says in his foreword to this book, 
that it is mistaken to believe that ‘results obtained in one set of 
experiments are necessarily valid for all conditions, everywhere’. 
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The West Country is known as a region with a rich literature: 
and while Mr Wilshire’s collection reveals the wealth of the past. 
includes most of the established favourites, it also indicates the 
stirring of new talent, as an encouraging sign for the future. Any 
editor undertaking a task of this kind will be unable to satisfy ai] 
tastes, for there are various levels of judgment. Some will no doubt 
complain that in making his selection, in grouping his writers under 
=— the editor has not been entirely fair in his representative 
task. 

He has, for instance, listed Baring-Gould in the Cornish section, 
and has set there also such a writer as H. A. Manhood. Neil Bell 
is under the Devon heading, while Daniel Defoe is passed off as a 
stalwart of Somerset. On the other hand, it is possible to put up 
arguments for the inclusion of good material set in a particular 
county irrespective of the general tendency of a writer’s work. 

However this may be, Lewis Wilshire has brought to the notice 
of readers much valuable new work. He has underlined, as it were, 
the emergence of a new school of creative writers in one section 
of Mngland. He has printed the first story written by the Cornish 
farmer, poet and playwright, Ronald Duncan. He has drawn atten- 
tion to the craftsmanship of John Atkins, to the delicate touch of 
Gilbert Phelps and, without false modesty, to his own art. 

The reader will be grateful for the mingling of past and present, 
will get a new sense of what is happening in the literature of the 
region as he reads a story of Baring-Gould that is followed imime- 
diately by A. L. Rowse’s tale. Those artists who love the past 
evolve their own art to interpret it; and there is enough tragedy 
and mirth and fantasy in this collection to cajole the mind, causing 
the reader to forget what the critic would urge him to remember. 
W. Marriy. 


TREEN orn SMALL Woopware 'THRouGHOUT THE AGES. By Idward 

H. Pinto, (Batsford; 25s.) 

Now that so many of us are dining—as our forbears did-—where 
we cook, the beauty anc utility of the small woodware of pre- 
industrialist days become more and more obvious as its vestiges 
grow scarcer. Mr Pinto is a collector of ‘treen’. The word is used 
by Evelyn for anything made from trees—even date wine. Myr 
Pinto’s book confines itself to wooden utensils, none of them larger 
than « spinning-wheel. He has, he says, only one predecessor in 
the field, though his bibliography might have referred to pioneers 
like Gertrude Jekyll. But his own book, within its chosen limits, 
is a treasure for antiquarians and craftsmen. Industrial designers 
will probably ‘adapt’ the exquisite contours of some hundreds of 
museum and collectors’ pieces illustrated; while the rest of us 
hope that England may feel sufficiently inspired by so noble a 
tribute as to emulate Wales in establishing a museum of Peasant 
Art—the category to which the greater part of the book's contents 
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belongs. Such a museum might become the centre of a real revival 
by showing craftsmanship in action—especially the work of the old 
lathe, dominated by and not dominating its owner. 

More than any hoard of pictures and statues, these platters and 
bowls, ladles and ginger-bread moulds, tobacco-jars, chess-men and 
love-tokens exhibit a way of life. 1t is a life essentially home- 
abiding. Even the long winter evenings were obviously welcomed 
for the fireside leisure that gave the home a chance to win back 
on the exacting fields and enrich itself in its turn. The woodcrafts 
were moreover ancillary to nearly all the other crafts: to cooking, 
to weaving, to lace-making as well as to dairying and preserving 
food. Very little has been overlooked here. The crook and the 
shillelagh are missed among the walking-sticks. A fine account of 
the maple-wood ‘mazer’ omits the ‘mazard bowl’ from which the 
sin-eater of the Weish Marches drank when he took over a dead 
man’s trespasses across his coffin. But the folk-lore of ‘treen’ 
deserves a book to itself. 

HELEN Parry Even. 


EnetisHh Town Crarts. By Norman Wymer. (Batsford; 15s.) 

To write up three dozen town crafts intelligently in 124 pages 
is an undertaking few people could do better than Norman Wymer, 
who rendered a similar service in his English Country Crafts; but 
only at the sacrifice of detail needed to supplement the excellent 
Batsford photographs. The superb picture, for example, of a lace- 
maker's hands adjusting her Pins, merits a paragraph of explana- 
tion which is not there. The book is written from the library rather 
than from the bench, but the author fails too often to see the wood 
for the trees. ‘Way back in the 6th and 7th centuries they (the 
people of England) might be heard chanting their weird Latin 
chants that Pope Gregory had brought to Canterbury’ hardly indi- 
cates the glories of Plain Song; nor is the ‘religious fervour’ of the 
early guilds adequately explained by saying that ‘the members of 
these fraternities would stick together through thick and thin, 
praying for one another’s souls on every conceivable occasion, hold- 
ing masses in homage to their dead, and raising funds to provide 
the most exquisite funeral palls in their honour’. A craft involves 
exactness in detail and should be written of in exact language. 

H.D.C.P. 


{Insight AND OuTLOoK: An Inquiry into the Common Foundations 
of Science, Art and Social Ethics. By Arthur Koestler. (Mac- 
millan; 25s.) 

The growth from self-assertiveness to society-service has roots 
deeper than deliberation, for living processes display tendencies to 
form wholes apparently closer to the nature of things than any 
private impulse to kill; indeed parallel motions exist in the organic 
world. From such principles of integration, illustrated with a wealth 
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of information, this book attempts first to indicate the common 
patterns in which human art and science meet, and secondly, and 
less successfully, to infer a system of ethies, neither utilitarian, that 
is subsidiary to human experience, nor formal, that is dogmatically 
imposed from without, in which the self-assertive urge to be ay 
independent urge to be an independent individual and the self. 
transcending urge to live in and for a nobler unity are matched jn 
an equilibrium that is health for persons and cultures. 

Such a summary does scant justice to the range and detail of an 
argument that restates, in a mixture of the clear idiom expected 
from Mr Koestler and » murky psychologese that one hopes will be 
ejected in the sequel to this book, some leading thoughts of Chris. 
tian philosophy. Thus the natural leve within the creature bigger 
for God than for itself. So also the working concept of bisociation, 
described as a mental occurrence simultaneously associated with 
two habitually incompatible contexts, which has been hit upon by 
other writers as the quality of intelligence and given other names, 
and which reinforces the philosophical importance of analogy. St 
Thomas himself relates wisdom and play, and the present inquiry 
begins appropriately with the various forms of the human joke, a 
recognition of opposites in an identity no physical reflex can explain. 
From talking téte a béte it mounts to the meeting of the trivial and 
the tragic, which is perhaps the nearest the literary psychologist 

‘can get to the mystery of time in eternity. 
T.G. 


THE CrassicaL Trapition. By Gilbert Highet. (Oxford University 

Press: G. Cumberlege; £2 2s.0d.) 

The author, formerly a Fellow of St John’s, Oxford, and now 
Professor of Classics at Columbia University, N.Y., has set himself 
the task of giving an outline of the way in which Greek and Roman 
influences have shaped the literature of Western Europe and 
America. It seems to be the first time a single work has surveyed, 
even in outline, the whole field though it has been partially covered 
by three series of publications, the best known being that of the 
Warburg Institute. 

The author holds that the world is the direct spiritual descendant 
of Greece and Rome and his book is intended to describe that des- 
cent. In his conclusion the author points out regretfully that he 
has necessarily confined himself to literature and what directly 
concerns it and could not include other currents in the ‘majestic 
stream’, the personal experiences of each writer, the course of 
history, the imagination of ordinary people and the like. He con- 
siders the great mistake of many modern thinkers is to believe 
the past is dead. ‘Men die but mankind lives continuously’ and 
‘language is not dead while it continues to convey thought’. He 
says his purpose is to correct that error as applied to literature 
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by showing that the history of much of the best prose and poetry 


of the West is a continuous stream flowing from its source in Greece 
to the present day and this stream is one current in the continuous 
spiritual life of Western Europe. 

{he author has spared no pains to facilitate the use and further 
the value of his book. His notes, which come after the text and 
occupy some 140 pages in smaller type, are very informative and 
often a valuable reinforcement of what is said in the text. He gives 
acritical bibliography of selected works. The table of contents gives 
a synopsis of each chapter and there is an excellent index. 

Professor Highet has earried out his immense task in a notably 
convincing and effective way, and his book should command wide 
interest and serious attention as an outstanding contribution to the 
study of literature and just appreciation of the influence of Greek 
and Roman authors on the course and progress of civilisation. It is 
not alone that he speaks with great authority by reason of his 
intimate knowledge of Greek and Roman writers and also of those 
of greatest importance in the different stages through which litera- 
ture has passed in the West, but he is eminently reasonable and 
temperate in his expression of his opinion, notably so when dealing 
with some possibly contentious matter, and he has the gift of stvle 
which makes a very scholarly work distinctly readable and attrac- 
tive. The importance of a work of this quality and character at 


this juncture in civilisation is indisputably great. 
J.J. R. Bringer. 


Tue Divine AND THE Human. By Nicholas Berdyaev. (Geoffrey Bles, 

1949; 18s.) 

The publication in this country of The Divine and the Human 
puts into the hands of English readers one of Berdyaev’s latest 
written and most inspiring philosophical essays. It cannot be said 
that such a work from such a pen calls in any ordinary sense for 
review. Those who already read Berdyaev will hasten to acquire 
this volume; but those who know him perhaps only as a name 
might well choose this essay as an introduction to his earlier works. 
In his own terminology, the light shines from the end; and not 
only are many of the familiar themes of his religious and_philo- 
sophical thought once again displayed, but their treatment seems 
to possess a clarity and lightness of touch, almost a diaphanous 
quality, which serves to illumine the breadth and depth of his 
peculiar spiritual insight. This essay is concerned with love and 
death, freedom and immortality. God and man. It burkes none of 
the painful paradoxes of human life on earth, fear, suffering, evil 
and war. To each of these perennially torturing problems Berdyaev 
devotes an enlightening chapter. His argument follows the familiar 
pattern; setting out from his belief in the necessity of freedom, 
revolving round the reciprocal need of God and man for each other, 
and looking towards the final consummation and _ transfiguration 
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of the whole created order at the end of time. If this volume is 
in any way pre-eminent among its author’s major works, it is 
perhaps in the striking aphorisms, even more numerous and 
enlightening than we have grown to expect. Among the most arrest. 
ing may be instanced these hard sayings ‘I suffer, therefore | 
exist’. “It is not man who is human but God.’ ‘. . . it is God who 
demands that man should be free, and not man himself.’ ‘Beauty 
is the expression of the infinite life in finite form.’ i 


C.H.V. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL IN THE Mippie AGEs. By C. 8. Phillips, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 2s.6d.) 
This is a very useful and scholarly brochure produced in the 

attractive manner which we have come to associate with the 
S.P.C.K. Though written by an Anglican clergyman who appar- 
ently believes in the continuity of the Elizabethan Establishment 
with the Church of St Augustine and St Thomas a casual glance 
at the text should be sufficient to show how essentially different 
was the purpose of this and every other Cathedral in medieval times 
to their present-day use. The daily round of Mass and Divine Office 
is correctly emphasised as well as the fact that Canterbury, like 
several other English Cathedrals, was staffed by Benedictines and 
therefore used the monastic Breviary. he special feasts are noted 
and the offices peculiar to Canterbury are discussed in a clear and 
concise manner. There is something, too, about the musical side of 
the Liturgy. There are some interesting details concerning special 
functions when visiting notabilities in Church and State were 
present and took their part in the processions and other ceremonies. 
On such occasions a visiting abbot or abbess would ‘process’ side 
by side with the Cathedral prior, an abbot on his left and an abbess 
on his right. These and many other facts not generally known are 
here set forth with copious notes and references. Dr Phillips is to 
be congratulated on a very useful and eminently readable piece of 
work. 


E. T. Lone 


Erasmus, TyNDaLE aNnD More. By W. E. Campbell. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode; 15s.) 
THE EvizaBeTHAN House or Commons. By J. E. Neale. (Cape; 18s.) 
These two works are useful contributions to our knowledge of 
Tudor England. Mr Campbell has combined the biographies of 
Erasmus, Tyndale and More to show their respective contributions 
to the Reformation epoch, Erasmus as the great Renaissance figure 
whose learning was at the service of the Church; Tyndale, a trans- 
lator of the Bible like Erasmus, and like him connected with Cam- 
bridge (though an Oxford graduate), but inspired by a hatred of 
the Church which made his masterly translation an attack upon it; 
and More, whose controversial writings against Tyndale are the 
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particular concern of Mr Campbell. Of the three figures, that of 
Erasmus emerges the most clearly, mainly because Mr Campbell 
has allowed himself to comment on the original sources rather than 
quote them. This picture of the first great modern European savant 
is most valuable. In his treatment of More he has not been so 
happy, for he has, out of piety for the great saint, overloaded his 
text with excerpts from More’s writings and, even if More is an 
acknowledged master in the development of English prose style, 
he does not make easy reading. 

The link between these two works is the Reformation Parliament, 
the instrument which Henry VIII employed to bring about the 
apostasy of his country from Rome, thereby enormously increasing 
the power of that body, and especially that of the House of Com- 
mons. Professor Neale is a master of the use of materials and his 
narrative runs easily, though it is based throughout upon research 
into original documents conducted either by himself or by his pupils, 
to whom he gives grateful acknowledgment. This detailed survey of 
the composition of the Elizabethan House of Commons, the tech- 
nique of elections, the character of M.P.s, the procedure and temper 
of the House, is a most important contribution to our knowledge 
of English History and a pioneer work, for there is still an enormous 
mass of research to be done on the work and composition of our 
Parliaments. Two points emerge clearly, the prestige and impor- 
tance of the county members, almost exclusively belonging to great 
territorial families; and the extreme diversity of the borough mem- 
bers, who were comparatively rarely citizens of the towns they 
represented, but were drawn, by curious means, from the ranks 
of lawyers and court officials and, above all, from the junior mem- 
bers of the country gentry who could not obtain county constituen- 
cies. This swamping of the House by the Protestant gentry was a 
cardinal factor in the course of English history and the source of 
the Commons’ victory in the constitutional struggles of the next 
century. Unlike Mr Campbell’s work, that of Professor Neale is 
not primarily apologetic, but he shows a complacency towards cer- 
tain aspects of his story which a Catholic cannot share. His chapters 
on ‘Borough Patrons’, for example, will bear a different aspect if 
the term ‘anti-Catholic’ is substituted for his favourite ‘Puritan’ 
throughout. But it would be ungenerous to make a purely partisan 
criticism of what is a most valuable, readable and original contribu- 
tion to English history. _ 


Henry tae E1cura. By Theodore Maynard. (The Bruce Publishing 

Company, Milwaukee; $3.75.) 

A question in a recent examination invited candidates to discuss 
the theory that history was better written by the Victorians than by 
their successors. The reading of many biographies suggests that the 
thesis might prove interesting if applied exclusively to this field. 
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Although Mr Theodore Maynard has produced a volume of over 


four hundred pages, one’s impression on reading it is of an absence 


of balance in the author's handling of his material, and one is con. 
sequently dissatisfied with the lack of emphasis placed on points of 
iniportance. 

Mr Maynard could have done more to help his readers in this 
respect by setting out, perhaps in a foreword, the aim of his book. 
The absence of this throws one back on the film-like qualities of the 
work as described on the inside of the dust-jacket. This does not, 
perhaps, do justice to the author who has, indeed, described in cop. 
siderable detail all that concerns Henry's break with Rome. In doing 
so, he had added to but not supplauted the previous studies of 
Henry VIII. C. J. AcHEsoy, 


THE AGE OF THE 'T'UporRS AND Stuarts. Vol. Il: The Ashley His. 
tories (Intermediate Series). By Charles-Mdwards, M.A. (Hollis 

& Carter.) 

Anyone who has had the job of teaching history to young boys 
knows how difficult it is to give them some grasp of the generai 
outline and process of a period and at the same time to do it with 
enough vivid detail (such as will attract the concrete mind of 
boyhood) to hold their attention and lay the foundations of an 
interest in the study of history which will last a lifetime. 

The great merit of this book by Mr Charles-Edwards of Ample- 
forth is that he never loses sight of this necessary quality in a good 
history text book and he succeeds in maintaining a high standard 
in regard to it from beginning to end. 

The story is built up largely around vivid personalities, there is 
more social than political history, encouragement is given to base 
this on local history and England is set in its Continental perspective 
with more success than | have ever found in any text-book. 

Moreover this is a Catholic text-book in the best sense; it is 
never partisan and does not belittle the responsibility of the evils 
and abuses in contemporary Catholic life for the disaster of the 
Reformation. It inculeates, without directly teaching, respect for 
the achievement of Protestantism in general and of the Church of 
England in particular, but it never allows the reader to feel that 
Catholicism is just one among the many forms in which the Chris- 
tian religion may be held. If the other volumes of the series reach 
the standard of this one a notable advance will have been made in 
the teaching material at our disposal in Catholic schools. 

Henry St Jonx, 


Tires Oates. By Jane Lane. (Andrew Dakers; 21s.) 

If the ghost of Titus Oates has remained to haunt the sites of 
the London of his day, earthbound through the shock of the apparent 
indifference to his death of the subjects of Queen Anne, then his 
uneasy spirit has been well and truly laid by the publication of 
Miss Lane’s biography. 
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There, indeed, is what might serve as a model for the peculiar 
fascination that excessive nastiness induces. nd of the fascination 
there Gan be no question for Miss Lane’s story compels one’s atten- 
tion throughout, although her treatment of it, in style at any rate. 
will not place her book among the great biographies. She is at her 
best when, as in the concluding paragraphs, she writes with great 
feeling of the tragedies in noble and innocent lives produced by the 
insane exhibitionism of this once obscure and always warped and 
evil man. C. J. ACHEsoN. 


GoETHE: Unrsco’s Homage. (N.p.) 

One’s first reaction on seeing this volume is one of surprise that 
an organisation whose capacity for using an unnecessary amount 
of paper has become a byword, should, when it produces a work 
that may have a permanent value, do so in a limited edition of 
2,500 copies. This, Unesco’s contribution to the literature com- 
memorative of Goethe’s bicentenary, consists of a collection of 
essays by eminent writers of many races. Dare | confess [ had not 
heard of all of them? Some familiar names there are, however: we 
have Benedetto Croce on ‘Goethe and Germany’, Jules Romains 
on ‘Goethe’s Secret’, Thomas Mann with a rather disappointing 
essay on ‘Werther’; Stephen Spender represents England with ‘The 
Last Prince of Poets’; and we have contributions by an Indian 
professor, a negro intellectual, and an Egyptian man of letters— 
these last to emphasise Goethe's all-embracing ‘humanity’ and his 
oriental interests. | may mention too a poem in Spanish by the 
Chilean poetess Gabriela Mistral, the blasphemous opening of 
which: Padre Goethe que estas sobre los cielos, reminds us that 
(ioethe, if he did not compare himself with God the Father, did 
occasionally, with that misplaced frivolity characteristic of his usual 
attitude towards Christianity, suggest a parallel between himself 
and the Son (ef. Diner zu Koblenz, last 4 lines). 

(ioethe is, I suppose, the obvious lay patron saint of Unesco. 

In the midst of much that is worth while in this collection, one 
cannot help remarking a note of unhealthy adulation, of that Goethe- 
cultus which sees in the Sage of Weimar the new Messias of human- 
itv. Here indeed lies the insidious danger of Goethe, against which 
a certain Catholic periodical has recently warned us; but the danger 
is mainly for those in whom Christianity has dwindled to a mere 
sentiment. Goethe appears to his devotees as the incarnation of the 
‘complete man’, embracing all nations and all ages with his message 
of ‘peace on earth, goodwill towards men’ (the famous mistrans- 
lation is actually used on p. 108). No doubt Goethe regarded himself 
as having a mission, the laudable one of spreading understanding 
between the nations; but he was much too easy-going to assume 
a Messianic role. 

Let us salute with Stephen Spender ‘the Last Prince of Poets’; 
but let us keep our sense of proportion. Much of what Goethe said 
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was prophetic, much too shows the wisdom born of experience: 
but as a philosopher he was neither original nor profound. As an 
example for the conduct of life the Christian will no more be 
tempted to follow him than to imitate Byron or Catullus. Goethe 
the poet is pre-eminent: a dilettante besides (in the true sense) 
and a man of affairs, he was in the centre of his time as few poets 
have been or are likely to be in the future. Modern conditions and 
modern educational methods are not suited to the fostering of 
genius, universal or otherwise. ‘We shall not look upon his like 
again’. S. A. H. Weermay. 
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